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ART. L--THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


THE Reform Party in India, seeking to modify and improve Hin- 
duism, and yet standing aloof from Christianity, is known by differ- 
ent names in the different provinces. In Bengal, they are the Brahmo 
Somaj ; in Bombay, the Prarthna Subha; in Lahore, the Arya Somaj, 
ete. There are slight differences between these Somajes or churches, 
in different localities, but none so essential as to prevent close sympathy 
and fellowship, except in case of the two divisions into which the 
Bengal Somaj has resolved itself. Here, the two branches are bitter 
towards each other in proportion as they are near of kin. The origin 
of this new somaj or church in India, dates from 1830. It is tracea- 
ble to the influence and teaching of Ram Mohan Roy, a man of the 
Hindu nobility, possessing high mental culture and endowments, 
learned in Western, as well as in Oriental, science and literature. His 
publication, entitled “The Precepts of Jesus,” shows clearly that his 
mind had come much under the influence of Gospel truth, and that 
he regarded the teachings of Jesus Christ as the supreme guide to 
eternal life. He seems not to have been ambitious to become the 
founder of a new sect or religion; and the Brahmo Somaj was not 
organized till about three years before his death, and then by those 
who had adopted his views and teaching, x 

Of the three leading minds whose influence has been most potent 
in making the Brahmo Somaj what it is, Ram Mohan Roy seems to 
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have come more fully under the power of, and into sympathy with, 
the vital elements of the Gospel, than either of the others, though*~ 
| we think the third of these, viz., the present leader, Babu Keshab 
Wil Chunder*Sen, comes very little behind him, and may yet rival him in 
) this regard. 

ih Exception has been taken to the distinctive name, Brahmo, which 
the Somajists chose for their church, on the ground of its pantheistic 
significance. The late Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, and other Oriental 
scholars, have criticised their choice of this word, affirming that it had 
been so appropriated in Hindu pantheistic philosophy, to denote the 
nh Deity viewed as the sole, absolute existence—that it could not be prop- 
th erly used by the Somajists to indicate their theistic belief. Of course 
Hi * this criticism implies that Ram Mohan Roy was not a true theist, or 
Hh) |), else that he did not understand the true significance of this term. As 
Thi it is not reasonable to call in question his intelligence, he has been 
i credited, or discredited, with pantheistic views. It is charged upon 
him that he quoted, with approval, from the Vedantie writings, such 
inh passages as the following, viz.: ‘A wise man, knowing God as per- 
By iit spicuously residing in all creatures, forsakes all idea of duality, being 
i convinced that there is only one real existence, which is God.” “The / 
HH Veda says all that exists is God.” “The soul is a portion of the 
Supreme Ruler: the relation is not that of master and servant, ruler 
Hi and ruled, but is that of whole and part,’ Ke. 
HH Now, not to be beguiled into an argument here, to which it might 
| i not be easy to find a limit, we will only say: 
Hil 1. These were quotations from Hindu sacred books, sleigh, mated 
Hill be accepted as authority by his countrymen, and which he could use 
Hi in correcting or opposing their polytheistic and idolatrous views and 
practices, without himself endorsing every shade of sentiment in | 
|) | on them, much less the pantheistic views, for the support of which it 
W may be possible to employ them. 
i 2. Have we not similar sentiménts embodied in our own Christian 
| creed and teaching? Do we not press the argument from unity of 
| design in the visible universe, so far as to establish the unity of God 
i and exclude “ all idea of duality?” Did not God create man in His 

| own image? ~~ Is there anything in the human soul that did not origi-. 

nate in God? Do we not speak of God as the absolute origin and 
WW source of all things—omniscient, omnipresent, all-pervading? Is not 
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His infinite existence, attributes, and being, so superior to man’s or 
angel’s, that we rightly speak of ourselves as nothing, and of God 
as “all in all?’ May not our own Christian writings, especially 
some expressions in our psalmody, be quoted in support of pantheistic 
views ? 

3. The root of the word Brahmo (Brhm) expresses the most 
abstract, original, fundamental idea of Deity—a kind of substratum 
of Deity, if we may be allowed such a term; and if we accept this 
root-meaning as a basis of reasoning and inference, what better term, 


in any human language, can the Somajists find, to indicate their pure 


theistic belief? Will those who criticise the Somajists’ use of this 
term, kindly suggest a more appropriate one? 

The second leading mind identified with the Bengal Brahmo Somaj, 
was Debendranath Tajore, who came into prominence in 1839. As 
yet, the Somaj or church had not become conspicuous, its growth 
having been slow and gradual, mostly from accretions of young 
men, whose faith in Hinduism had yielded to the teaching of true 
science in government schools. Debendranath was rigidly conserva- 
tive. He conceded some of the errors of modern Hinduism, but 
exalted the Hindu Shasters as the source of all wisdom, and would 
have his reform consist in a return to their teaching, not in the admis- 
sion of Christian truth. ° | 

The present leader, Chunder Sen, joined the Somaj in 1857. He 
seemed to take middle ground between Ram Mohan Roy and Deben- 
dranath—to make himself a kind of eclectic, condemning neither 
Veda nor Bible; according no inspiration or divine authority to 
either, but choosing so much as he approved, from both, and from 
any source. ‘The activity of his mind, and the strength of his con- 
victions, soon carried him beyond his leader, Debendranath, and even 
into collision with him. His favorite doctrine, he expressed as “ the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” This so engrossed 
him, that it soon became fatal to all caste notions. He announced 
the proposition that all external signs of caste distinctions—wearing 
the Brahminical thread, &c.—were wrong, and must be discarded. 
In advocating this measure, he came in collision with Debendranath, 
and the controversy resulted in splitting this reform church into two 
divisions. Debendranath and his conservative friends held fast to the 
Hindu Scriptures and caste distinctions, and called theirs the Adi 
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Somaj, or original church. Chunder Sen and the progressive party 
assumed the name of Brahmo Somaj, immediately outnumbered the 
other branch, and in both numbers and earnest activity, greatly sur- 
pass it at the present time. . 

These reformers, driven by force of their own reasonings and con- 
victions, to recognize the errors of the Hindu Vedas, and, of course, 
to discard belief in their divine inspiration, came to regard the sacred 
books of all other religions in the same light. Hence, they reject the 
very idea of an inspired revelation. ‘Their tenets are more negative 
than positive, though they are decided and outspoken in their opposi- 
tion to polytheism, idolatry, caste and pantheism—the four great 
errors of Hinduism; nor does the positivism of Europe find any 
favor with them. In matters of social reform, on some points they 
seem active and earnest. ‘They advocate the education of women, 
the re-marriage of widows, and insist on the abandonment of many 
of the foolish and pernicious social customs and idolatrous rites. | 


Their earnest efforts for effecting these reforms may be inferred from 


the fact that where their number is small, and the great majority 
around them adhere to strict Hindu orthodoxy, their courage is often 
severely tested, and they are subjected to more or less personal danger. 
Only a few months ago the leading members of the Arya Somaj, at 
Lahore, were assailed and severely beaten by the orthodox Hindus ; 
among those beaten was the president of the Somaj, a graduate of the 
University, by the name of Lalla Mulraj, M. A. The beating came 
as the result of a religious discussion, and as it was inflicted by the 
orthodox party, it is reasonable to suppose that they themselves be- 
came conscious, that their own cause and arguments were weak and 
the mastery with the Arya Somaj. The Somajes in India are esti- 


mated at about 100—the membership of each varying from 6 to 50, 


and more still in the large cities. 

In the ardent hopes at first cherished by some that great gain was 
tu result to Christianity from this organization, we never shared, and 
have sympathized still less in the indiscriminate condemnation be- 
stowed upon it by those whose feelings have evidently taken form and 
color somewhat from a sense of disappointment. 

It was a natural (not gracious) result of the contact of the Gospel 


with Hindu superstition and philosophy, originating in a desire and 


effort to reform Hinduism, and find some comfortable habitation for 
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enlightened and troubled consciences short of Christianity, rather 
than in any wish or purpose to come into the Christian faith. And 
yet the movement has been, and is, full of interest to Christian minds 
capable of sympathy with the phases and struggles of other minds. 

The present leader is a man of rare qualities for any age, shows a 
depth and breadth of mental capacities, and a grasp of philosophic and 
religious principles, altogether uncommon. He is a man of deep 
thought and constant study, with a soul of his own, skilled in reading 
other souls. 

His occasional public addresses stir men’s hearts profoundly. <A 
notice of such address has become the signal for thousands to crowd 
his audience-rooms. Of his recent address on “Sin,” (what a subject 
for a heathen philosopher !) a missionary in India writes: 


“If we are not mistaken, this address is one of the most important 
and significant which he has uttered. It indicates unmistakably that 
religion cannot exist without definite dogmas—without formulating into 
doctrines the intellectual conceptions which must exist in the mind be- 


fore there can be any powerful and permanent impulse to modify and 
control the life.” 


A fact here grasped as firmly by this Hindu philosopher, as by any 
theological professor in Christendom. European Christian scholars 
accord to this address on “Sin” the meed of being written and de- 
livered with the most soul-stirring eloquence. A few of the Babu’s 
- own words will best indicate his theological views: “ What is sin?” 
he asks, and goes on to define it: Bs 


“Sin is not accidental. It is radical. Heaven does not take cogni- 
- zance of outward crimes, but deals with the root of evil in the heart. — 
Sin is a moral disease, not merely a legal offense. The root of this 
disease is in the depths of our nature, and though not manifested 
always, it exists still in latent forms.” 


Thus, on the nature of sin this Hindu Babu is as orthodox as a 
Presbyterian. But when he comes to the origin of sin, it is he that is 
original, not sin. He protests against natural depravity: “Man is 
not naturally a sinner—is not born a sinner,” and he quotes Jesus 
Christ saying of children: “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
This Hindu Babu shows a most intimate knowledge of the Gospel, 
and his Bible quotations are most pertinent and frequent. 
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The most fatal error is in leaving out the atonement. Deeply 
conscious of actual sin, placing its origin and seat in “carnality,” ad- 
mitting the dire necessity of some effectual remedy, he stfll clings to 
the doctrine of human merit and effort. Of aremedy for this ‘ moral 
disease,” he says: | 


“The problem is vast and difficult. It admits of one solution only. 
Let the body be wholly subdued, and let a higher life be set up in the 
place of carnal life. Life in the senses is the root of all evil. Life in 
the spirit is the source of all sanctity and holiness. * * The true 
devotee, though in the world, strives to live above it, in the world of 
spirit. He seeks the higher region of Heaven within, where, freed from 
the life of the flesh and emancipated from the senses, he enjoys deep 
communion in the inmost recesses of his heart. * * It is not of 
occasional contemplation I speak, but of living in the spirit continually — 
and conquering the fiesh. This is true salvation. This is true spiritual 
sanctification. ” 


In correspondence with his brother Somajists, when absent from 
India on his visit to England, he wrote them as follows, viz. : 


“The Lord hath purchased you with the price of His abounding 
erace, and ye are wholly His. Ye cannot now sell your body or mind 
or heart to idols—ye cannot worship man or beast or creeping things. 
Nor can ye in any way take part in idolatrous rites and ceremonies, for 
the least touch of that unclean thing, idolatry, is defiling. Ye must 
altogether abjure every form and manner of idol-worship. Nay, ye 
should do more. Ye must wage war with the awful system of idolatry 
that prevails in India; ye must declare a crusade against the three 
hundred and thirty millions of gods and goddesses that rule the country. 

“To give up outward idols is easy ; but hard, very hard, is it to sever 
the heart from the ties which bind it to the various fascinations of the 
world, and dedicate it wholly to God. And yet this you must do if you 
wish to prove true to the theist’s name. If it is outward idolatry to 
adore stocks and stones, it is inward idolatry to love father and mother, 
wife and children, riches and fame more than God. The theist is 
bound to abhor and abjure both.” 


We may cheerfully accord this Babu credit for the height to which 
he has attained, and long and pray that he may be so taught of God 
as to come into the full liberty of the Gospel. He could not show a 
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profounder reverence than he does for Jesus Christ without according 

It is evident the Babu is far in advance of his followers. But the 
movement is one towards which those laboring for the evangelization . 
of India may well maintain a kindly bearing, watching opportunities 
to influence it in favor of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

In this connection, it is well to notice the frank admissions of edu- 
cated Hindus. Mr. Rajendra Nath Ghose is a barrister-at-law, who 
has been studying some time in England. Having recently returned 
to India, he has published the results of his observations in a 
pamphlet. He frankly admits that “the greatness of England is 
mainly owing to Christianity.” And we have some evidence of the 
enlightened views of the Brahmo Somajists in the fact that their 
organ, The Indian Mirror, quite approves of his admission, saying: 


“'This is a bold assertion for a native of India to make. It is, never- 


theless, true, and we are glad that Mr. Ghose has had the boldness to 


make it before an audience of his countrymen. To thoughtful students 
of history, it is an evident proposition.” 


Mr. Ghose even goes so far as to contrast Hinduism with Christi- 
anity, greatly to the disparagement of Hinduism, to which he ascribes 
almost all the evils which have befallen his native land. It is easy 
and natural to reproach such educated Hindus, who make such 
frank admissions, for not at once renouncing Hinduism and embracing 
Christianity. But is it not wiser and better to give them due credit 
for the sound judgment and intellect they manifest, while we cherish 
the hope that they will yet receive the full truth of the Gospel into 


their hearts as well as their heads. 


Those who regard the Brahmo Somaj as only evil, should note its 
practical results in the total abandonment of idolatry, the re-marriage 
of widows, 

Our latest advice from India brings account of a good-caste Hindu 
marrying a young widow in Bombay, the ceremony being performed 
with no idolatrous rites, but according to the rules of the Somaj. We 
have also some details of their ordinary public service for worship. 

Babu Pratap Ch. Moozumdar is one of the prominent Somajists 


of India, and very active in efforts to found and build up branch 


churches in all parts of the country. Conducting “divine service” in 
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Bombay, January 17th, 1878, the subject of his discourse was “The 


Letter and Spirit.”-- We learn from the Bombay Guardian thatthe - 


hymns used were— 


Ist. “I’m but a stranger here, Heaven is my home.” 


2d. “Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest ? 
Come to me, said One, and coming, 


Be at rest.” 


3d. “Abide with me! fast falls the eventide,” Xe. 


These hymns were sung by a choir of female voices, one of them 
performing on the harmonicum. The preacher read selections from 
what he called the Scriptures of different nations, and took his-text 
from the Christian Scriptures, 2 Cor. i1., 5-11. 

Such services and facts speak better for these Somajists than any 
Opinions and comments of others. 

We would not be understood as ready to fellowship these Brahmo 
Somajists, or as expecting too much from them in the future ; but we 
would cheerfully recognize their influence and manifest agency in 
weakening and undermining some of the worst errors of Hinduism, and 
we would have Protestant missionaries in India use all possible care, 
inspired by true Christian love, lest by unkind words and bearing 
they unwisely and needlessly place these Hindu reformers in a posi- 
tion, not only of more open and direct antagonism to the Gospel, but 
of less positive antagonism to the fundamental errors of Hinduism. 

We would not have our India readers infer that we are unobservant 
of the “flurry of feeling” in the Calcutta branch of the Brahmo 
Somaj, occasioned by the recent marriage of the leader’s dayghter to 
the young Hindu prince. Even if a permanent division should 
result, divisions are nothing new even in Christian denominations. 
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ART. II.--FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN METHO- 
DIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


THE fifty-ninth report of the missionary society of this church 
refers its origin to 1818. The working force of the church at home 
and abroad is— 


Itinerant preachers, 11,256 
Total preachers, . 23,839 
Lay members in full connection, ; : 1,473,006 
Lay members on probation, 200,281 


This church has foreign missions in Mexico, South America, 
Africa, Japan, China, India, Bulgaria, Germany, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden and Italy. In these fields it reports— 


American missionaries, . 278 
Missionaries of the Woman’s F. M. 18 
Local preachers, teachers, 284 
Members, . ; . 23,318 
Missionary collections in 1876. . $5,655 45 
Other benevolent contributions, 1876, . : 61,729 58 
Day-schools, 247 
Total receipts for both . $628,977 25 
Total debt at close of fiscal year, . 169,375 86 
Increase of contributions on previous year, Sap . 95,856 19 
The amount expended on foreign missions, about . 280,000 00 


If the figures we have for 1876 are reliable, the missionaries and 
assistant missionaries in the foreign fields of this church have more 
than doubled in a single year, and the native preachers have increased 
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by 44, though the number of local preachers, teachers, &e., reported 


is less than in. 1876....The native eommunicants the~ mission 


churches have increased by 1199. 

Waving the one item of debt, most of these figures are gratifying, 
and will doubtless bear the closest scrutiny. We should like to see 
the separate statistics of workers and converts in the separate foreign 
fields outside of Europe, and their totals contrasted with the totals in 
Europe. 

So we analyze the “summary of statistics” as follows: 


| 

| | | £8 | | 

So. America.. 4 4 302 
China ......... 15 11 | 1,365 
North India.. 21 22 S... Juana | 69 1,298 
Bulgaria...... 2 1 1 44 
Japan 7 7 2 12 114 
Europe......... 14 | 196 | 16,447 
Grand totals, 278 = 173 18 | 130 | 284 | 23,318 


his process discloses an error in the footing of the fourth column 
in the summary, as given in the report, making the native preachers 
only 130 instead of 290, as given above. If there is any oversight 
here on our part, we will be thankful for correction. 

We may be allowed also to raise an inquiry as to the propriety of 
the heading, “ American Missionaries,” over the first column, copied 
from the printed report. Are not the whole 166 Europeans, not 
“Americans?” And are not some few of the 112, even, ordained native 
ministers? Weare not certain on this last point. But we suggest 
the great value of clear and definite headings, and if all missionaries 
and boards would agree on one uniform classification of statistics, it 
would add greatly to their value. We very much hope the general 
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conference, to meet next October in London, will propose a formula 


for missionary statistics which may meet the approval of all, and ~~ 


secure universal adoption. 

If we may raise one more question on these figures, we would ask 
if nearly all the members, 1275, in Southern India, are not European 
and Indo-Britons, or Eurasians—very few of them natives? The 
heading is simply “ Members ;” and if these 1275 are all Europeans, 
there is no such error involved as in the first column, but is it not 
desirable, somehow, to bring to view, in the statistics, the number 
won to Christ from heathenism? 

So, also, contributions given exclusively by those converted from 
heathenism, are one of the best indications of substantial progress 
among them. Of the generous contributions presented in the two 
items above mentioned, will not many readers of the report infer that 
the larger part was given by such converts, especially in case of the 
~“ Missionary Collections?” Those who compiled the tables know 
the source of these collections and contributions, but will common 
readers understand it ? 

The desirability of some uniform system of missionary statistics, 
may be illustrated by the great discrepancy often found in missionary 
statements, diminishing their value in the estimation of general read- 
ers, if not weakening their force on all minds. Tor instance, the 
officers of this society say: “The aggregate force in the Protestant 
foreign mission fields is about 5000 missionaries.” Other reliable 
authorities—men who have made the work and progress of missions 
a life study—make the whole number of foreign missionaries sent out 
from Christendom, only 2110. Here is a great disparity. The 
number is constantly changing, and neither statement can be precisely 
accurate but for one point of time. ‘To thoughtful minds, it is obvi- 
ous, too, that the classification varies. Probably the 5000 includes 
ordained and unordained missionaries, and also assistant missionaries, — 
both men and women—perhaps including many natives—while the 
2110 includes only men, and these ordained and sent out from 
Christian lands. It will be well if all readers of missionary papers, 
reports, and periodicals will make allowance in this way, for such 
discrepancies, till missionary boards and agents shall agree on some 
uniform classification and system for all such statistics. n 

We find much to approve and admire in the missionary organiza- 
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tion of this church. It is the church itself which acts, and is respon- 


sible both for the work done and the way of doing it. So far as we 


can see, the responsibility remains where Christ put it—on the church. 
And if every individual member recognizes his and her part of this 
responsibility, and acts accordingly, the missionary agency of this 
church, in its plans and working, ought to be as perfect as anything 
human can be. The record is : 


‘All the agents for carrying on this work are appointed by the high- 
est authority of the church—the general conference—and are made 
amenable to it. This is true of treasurers, secretaries, board of man- 
agers, and general committee ; so that, for all that is done, the entire 
church is responsible, and not the local administration. 

“This administration has exceedingly limited powers. It cannot 


establish a mission, nor can it, of itself, appropriate to any object even ~ 


a dollar. These things must be done by the general committee. It 
appoints no missionaries. To do this, is the province of the bishops. 
It cannot even elect its own executive officers.” 


If the entire membership of the church is fairly represented in 
general conference, the inference seems legitimate that, in all her 
work at home and abroad, it is the church which acts, and the church — 
herself must be responsible for what is done or not done. And we 
must add, this is the true position which every branch of Christ’s 
church should hold in regard to all its Christian work—the position 
divinely constituted by Christ Himself. 

The average annual expenditure of this church, for the ‘last ten 
years, on missions outside the United States, has been $275,943 ; on 
missions within the United States, for the same time, $368,362—about 
four-sevenths at home and three-sevenths abroad. 

Great economy is claimed in the administration of this society. Its 
system of collecting missionary funds stands in marked contrast with 
that of some other societies, which depend on collecting agents. The 
“Book of Discipline” says: ‘The support of missions is committed 
to the churches, congregations, and societies, as such.” The pastors 
and preachers are expected to collect and forward funds without any 
agents paid by the society. ‘This is as it should be. No missionary | 
society should pay collecting agents to do the appropriate work of 
pastors—work which each pastor ought to be able to do far more 
effectively than any agent can. This church is not alone in this prac- 
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tice. The Presbyterians long since adopted’ it, and perhaps some 
others. But some of our societies still employ agents, and greatly. 
increase the cost of management thereby, besides keeping the agents 
from other important work of the church. We would urge upon 
such societies a fresh consideration of this objectionable practice. A 
society that cannot find support without employing collecting agents, 
may well doubt its hold on the sound judgment and abiding interest 


of the churches. As to the economy of this society in disbursing its 
funds, it is said: 


“The society has no clerk nor book-keeper. The book-agent of the 
church has always been the treasurer, and his services are entirely gra- 
tuitous. He employs the clerks of the book concern, so far as he needs. 
them, and a small allowance is made to the book concern for this ser- 
vice. All is arranged on principles of strictest economy. The only 
salaried officers of the society are two corresponding secretaries * * 
and the recording secretary.” 


It is obvious that the salary of even one missionary secretary may 
be too large to be a proper example of self-sacrifice, in this cause, to 
the missionaries and the whole church, but we certainly feel justified 
in commending the small number of paid agents in this case, to the 
notice of some missionary boards and societies which might, undoubt- 
edly, reduce their larger number. But we must raise the question 
whether our friends of this society do not, after all, miscalculate 
somewhat, in saying that “the cost of ‘running’ the missionary soci- 
ety of the M. E. Church is, at most, but three per cent. of the disburse- 
ments.” Much depends, doubtless, on what items are taken as the 
legitimate cost of administration. But let us take, in this case, the 
tables on pages 26 and 27 of the annual report, and accept the last four 
items, covering cost of printing, office and incidental expenses, as the 
cost of administration. ‘These four items amount to $46,346.53. 
Compute this on the disbursements, $560,055.40, and does it not 
bring out more than eight per cent. ? 

And then where shall we place the salaries of all those who hold 
no pastoral or missionary charge, but spend their time and strength 
wholly in supervising the work of the church? Should not their 
salaries be included in “ cost of. management a8 

But we raise this point not alone in the interest of the M. E. 
Church. There are other churches and missionary societies whose cost 
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of management y would much exceed that of this society. We hope 
sometime to prepare a list of our prominent foreign missionary or-~ 

ganizations, showing rate per cent. of cost of management of each and 

all, estimated on data and principles which shall be uniform and 
equally just to all. For profitable comparisons among the societies, } 
such percentages would be useful; though for comparison with the 
percentage of cost of management in cases of secular and_ business d 
companies, they would be only misleading, as are all such compari- 

sons frequently made—the fundamental principles in the two kinds of 


business being so entirely unlike. 
i \ In the details of the work of this society the past year, there is 


ia much of special interest. The attempt to push back from Liberia 
into the interior of Africa shows resolute purpose, and looks hopeful. 
If Boporo, seventy-five miles inland, the capital of the Condo county, 
i — with a population of 15,000, proves a healthy station, we see nothing 
i) to hinder occupying points still farther inland. The inhabitants seem 
to be people of some stamina of character, and heartily welcome the 
missionaries. We shall look for reports from Bros. Osgood and 
Bovard, recently sent to man this new outpost in Africa, with special 
interest. 
Work in South America is sunkidned at three palate, Buenos Ayres, 

: | Rosario and Monteyideo, with 4 missionaries, 4 assistant missionaries,. 

2 ladies of the W. F. M. 8., and 2 native preachers. This mission 
| began in 1836, and has now 302 members. 

| 


= 


: 

2 


| 

| 
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In China this society began work in 1847, Its missionaries are at 
Foochow, Kiukiang and Peking, and in the surrounding districts. 
ei It reports in the “ summary of statistics,” 15 missionaries, 11 assistant 
Wt missionaries, 9 from the W. IF’. M.8., 85 native preachers and 1365 
Wy members. In the separate statistics of Foochow station we find 5 lE 
Hy missionaries, 5 assistant missionaries, 3 from the W. F. M.S., and 76 e 
ta native preachers. 


i Children baptized during the year, 89 
Wy Members in full connection, ; . 1,241 


The mission has a Biblical Institute with 15 pupils, and about 800 
in Sabbath- schools. 
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In Central China, headquarters Kiukiang, work began in 1868. 


There are 5-missionaries, 2-assistant missionaries, 2- of W. - 


2 native helpers, members in full connection, 31, probationers, 36. 

In North China the mission began in 1869, at Peking. It reports 
5 missionaries, 5 assistant missionaries, 4 of the W. I. M.8., and 2 
native preachers on trial; also 50 members in full connection, 20 
more than the previous year. 

The mission of this society in Northern India began in 1856. 
Spreading over Oudh, Rohileund and Kumaon, it now occupies some 
25 stations, reports 21 missionaries, 22 assistant missionaries, 3 from 
the W. F. M. 8., and 69 local preachers, with 1298 full members. 
Its growth has been rapid, the field is one of great interest and im- 
portance, and faithful labor cannot fail to bring returns precious 
enough to cheer and inspire with fresh zeal the hearts of the mis- 
sionaries, and all at home who pray and give ‘to support them. 

The work of this church in South India is peculiar. It dates from 
the visit of Rev. William Taylor to India in 1872. It has been self- 
supporting from the outset. Mr. Taylor found a class of people, 
mostly European and Eurasian, not properly reached and cared for 
either by the military chaplains, or by the missionaries laboring 
among the natives. Quick to see their need and his opportunity, he 
commenced work among them, called young preachers from America, 
and enlisted others from the new converts, and the work has been 
blest of God, and gone on, till now it is able to report— 


Traveling preachers on trial, 6 
Traveling preachers in full connection, 23 
Local preachers, ; 44 
Forty Sunday-schools with officers wad teachers, . 282 
Sunday scholars, eee 
Church members, . j 1,275 
Probationers, . 486 


With 15 churches ida 3 parsonages, vues at $75, 000. 


All with no help from the home society, unless, perchance, the pay- 
ment of a few of the American preachers’ passages to India. A 
notable instance of what Christian men can ¥ for Christ and the sal- 
_vation of men, if they will.. 

In Mexico the work of this society began in 1873, under the ener- 
getic supervision of Dr. Butler, (who pioneered its work in India in 
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1856,) and has already so developed as to report 7 male missionaries 


~-and 9 female missionaries, with 3 missionaries and 2 Bible women of 


the W. F. M.S. It also reports 10 native preachers, 2 local preachers, 
with Sabbath and day-schools, 273 full members, and 394 proba- 
tioners; the Mission Press proving an efficient agency. 

Its work in Bulgaria was suspended by the war, but a missionary 


_ has just returned to look after, and, if possible, to resume it. 


The work in Japan, begun in 1873, reports— 


Native helpers, .. 12 


Adult baptisms during the year, 65 
Infant baptisms during the year, . 


Members in full connection, . 114 
With day and 


The work in the different countries of Europe is full of interest, 
and developing large results; and though in this survey of the man- 


agement and working of the M. E. Foreign Missions we have found 


occasion for some criticisms, we have found also much of solid value, 
and congratulate this branch of Christ’s church on the breadth and 
wisdom of her plans, the large and needy fields she has occupied, the 
zeal, energy and enthusiasm she brings to the work, and the manifest 
blaselnd of God which rests upon it. 

We subjoin the generous estimate of this branch of the church 
recently given by the London Quarterly Review, viz. : 


“The Methodist is, par excellence, the American Church. It has been 
wholly developed within the Union, has been altogether independent, since 
its first real organization and from the early times of its feeble obscurity, 


of the mother church in England, and has, in some important respects, 


been moulded in a different model—a model more suited to a vast terri- 
tory and a new country ; it has from the beginning been racy of the 
soil, and has shaped and adapted itself, every way and at every turn, to 
the conditions of American society. Its itinerant basis—itinerant alike 
for bishop, presiding elder and circuit or station minister—its unrivaled 
plasticity, its free and various use of lay influence, its variety of organi- 
zation, from the simple village meeting, independent of a settled pastor, 
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to the ornate service of the wealthy and cultivated city congregation, 
__ its equally.ready use of all gifts and attainments of the learned and the 


unlearned, its uneducated rusticity here, its educated refinement there, 


and though last, not least, its experimental preaching, its fellowship 
meetings, its generous theology, have all combined to make Methodism 
the popular Church of America. It is often excelled both in culture 
and in power of a certain kind by some of the other churches ; excelled 
sometimes by Congregationalism, sometimes by Presbyterianism, and 
again sometimes by Anglo-American Episcopacy ; it is, on the whole, 
in proportion to its numbers and its popular hold, excelled in high 
social and even political influence by all the denominations we have 
named. But it is absolutely more powerful as a church, it possesses 
more ecclesiastical wealth and property, and it has more diffused influ- 
ence in the community than any of them.” 


ART. III.--BOUNDARIES OF THE HOME AND FOREIGN 
| FIELDS. 


Is it well for our foreign boards to carry on mission work within 
the limits of our own country? ‘This question is eliciting discussion, 
and must come more and more to the front tili a final adjustment 
shall be effected. | 

The Interior of April 11th offers some views on the subject which 
are eminently sound and wise, besides some which are manifestly 
otherwise. 'To avoid entanglement and friction between the home and 
foreign boards, the Interior says : | 

“Let boundary lines be sharply drawn, and the reapers in the two | 
fields will never lock wheels. Has not the time come when the church 
should raise again and finally dispose of the question : What are the 


proper limitations of home and foreign work? what territory belongs 
to each board?” ec. 


We think so, and fully agree with the Interior that “ their [proper | 
fields are wholly different, clearly-defined and separated from each 
other. The breadth of seas is usually between them.” 

Let the natural boundaries of our own country be regarded, as they 
really are, the manifest, appropriate and fixed boundaries between the 
two fields, and all friction and controversy ceases at once and forever ; 
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for if these boundaries change, they change for the boards as well as 
for the state. These natural boundaries relegate all our missions in 
foreign lands to the foreign boards, and all missions within the limits 
of our country to the home boards or home agencies of the church. 
This, we submit, is the only natural and proper division of the two 
fields, and the sooner it is adopted, and our home and foreign work 
administered accordingly, the better will it be for all the interests 
involved. 

The only phase of this discussion to be regretted appears in the 
needless personalities aimed at one of the agents of the home board, 
for the very elements of character and energy in action most deserving 
commendation. ‘lhese personalities are quite unworthy of the writer, 
and are to be deprecated far more for his sake than for that of the 
agent whom he sought to disparage. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson needs no word in defense from us, or from 
. any one; nor need he utter any himself. His life-work, thus far, 
embodying such rare zeal, self-denial, and efficiency in the home ser- 
vice of the church, is an ample shield from all such attacks. The 
Interior complains of his “ Quixotic raids, under the home board, 
into Alaska ;” of “the costly luxury of a flying brigade rushing from 
extreme North to extreme South; from the Pacific to the Atlantic ”— 
asking that ‘a stop be put to this Quixotic cantering from Alaska to 
Arizona, and from San Francisco to New York.” 

Now, to all such complaints, the Interior itself has furnished the 
best possible antidote. ‘To come safely out of this fever, it need only 
take a mild dose of itself, viz. : | 

“Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., who was announced in our daily press 
as ‘The Kit Carson of Presbyterianism in the West,’ addressed the 
Ladies’ Board of Missions for the Southwest, in the First Presbyterian 
Church, on last Thursday afternoon, at four o’clock. His theme cov- 
ered a large territory and a vast and growing population, while his sub- 
ject was brim full of facts and figures, but not fancies. He is an enthu- 
siast, but not without reason and knowledge. He enthused his audi- 
ence to the extent of securing an invitation to return in a month or so, 
to reach a larger audience. * * As to expenses, the church at large 
can feel easy, for Dr. Jackson has free passes from New York to Alaska, 
good for land or water, steam-car, tug-boat, canals, and stage-coaches. 
The foreign board need not be envious because it is not in a position to 
command thege accommodations. As to the seeming advantage thus 
gained to the home board, they are scarcely seeming, for the churches 
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and cities of the West, at least, are not ignorant of the fact that not 
one, but several ladies and gentlemen representing the foreign board 
force, visited us, addressed our congregations and our ladies’ societies, 
and are doing so at this very moment. We don’t object to that. We 
are glad to see them and help them, but we want fair play all around. 
We cannot, even for the sake of the ‘Heathen Chinee,’ neglect or ignore 
our own needy West. Give us facts and all the knowledge available, 
especially when we can get it through one so deserving of our attention 
as Dr. Jackson, and at so cheap a rate as free passes.”—Jnterior of Feb- 
ruary 28th. 


But we are not quite done with the Jnterior’s statements. After so 
fully endorsing Dr. J.’s energy, zeal, and economy, he rebukes him 
for “riding his little Rosinante over the foreign missionary work as 
much as possible,” and adds: 


“He | Dr. J.|*thinks we have all other mission-sustaining nations to 


help us on the foreign field, while on the home field we must do all the 


work ourselves, which shows that Sheldon is well posted on the general 
subject of home mission work, as he is in foreign work. The facts are 
exactly the reverse. In our vast Persian and Northern India fields, our 
church is absolutely alone, in the presence of teeming millions, having 


no aid either from foreign or home churches. Our fields have been 


assigned to us, and we are expected to cultivate them.” 


Is this so? Who assigned them to us ?. 

Have we not here something more than “a Daniel come to judg- 
ment?” Is not the Jnterior wiser, not only than Dr. Jackson, but 
wiser than the mission boards, and wiser than the missionaries them- 
selves, even, who are on the ground, and ought to know? 

Surely, it becomes the Jnterior and all our churches, to know that 
the statement, “ We have all other mission-sustaining nations to help 
us on the foreign field,” is literally and strictly true ; and we are very 
poorly sustaining our part in this mighty enterprise. And one reason 
of this is, the serious lack of wisdom and economy in the manage- 
ment of our evangelistic agencies. or instance, the Germans send 


** more missionaries to evangelize the heathen than do all the churches 


of these United States. And yet we get up separate institutions and 
work for the Germans who come among us, and thus divert and use 
funds for duplicate institutions, which had far better go to the heathen. 


We do conscientiously believe it would be far better for our home 
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churches, far better for our own country, and far better for the German 
immigrants themselves, if every separate institution for teaching them, 
with all its teachers and endowments, could be at once transported to 
heathendom, and made available for teaching those who know nothing 
of Christ. Let German immigrants share all the benefits of ‘our 
public schools, our churches, and institutions, as all other immigrants 
do. Let all proper efforts be made to bring them under the teaching 
and influence of these existing institutions, and let these be multi- 
plied, if necessary, and made ample for all; but to establish separate 
institutions for any class of our immigrants, not only involves great 
waste of time, agents, energy, and benevolent funds, but involves 
positive injury and danger to our country, and confers less benefit on 
the immigrants themselves. They could become better educated in 
our existing institutions open to all, come sooner and more effectually 
under the influence, and partake of the spirit and genius, of our insti- 
tutions, educational, social, and political, and thus sooner and more 
thoroughly become identified with our people, and prepared to adopt 
and sustain and perpetuate these same institutions. 

The separate schools and seminaries for these German immigrants, 
diverting teachers and ministers from other work of the church, 
founded and maintained at great extra expense, and ever urging their 
importunate appeals on the attention of the churches and of Christian 
men, furnish, after all, less valuable facilities for instruction than the 
old and long-established institutions, well officered and endowed, and 
which, as a rule, are amply sufficient for all the youth of our land, 
and in which all immigrant youth can receive better education, 
with no such extra expense; and,-worst of all, these separate schools 
foster and perpetuate clannish views and feelings, injurious to the 
Germans themselves, nor less so to the best interests of our communi- 
ties, our government, and the whole country. To a disinterested 
mind, grasping the whole world-field for Christian effort, we submit 
that this inconsiderate misapplication of benevolent funds and Chris- 
tian effort on immigrants from a nation sending more Protestant mis- 
sionaries to evangelize the heathen than we do, is a mistake of good 
men that should be at once corrected. 

But this episode is only incidental, and we would not have it divert 
from the main issue. Reliable statistics, some months since, showed 
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that the whole number of ordained missionaries sent from Christen- | 
-dom to the heathen, and-sustained at the present time, is about—__ 


2,110 
Of these, Great Britain sends ; e's 1,060 
The smaller states of Christendom, . ; 88 
—— 2110 


Thus, of the ordained missionary force of all Christendom, at work 
to evangelize the heathen, the portion from these United States is less 
than one-fourth. Have we not, then, “all other mission-sustaining 
nations to help us on the foreign field ?” 

But the Jnterior mentions Persia and Northern India as special 
fields made over to us Presbyterians exclusively, and will, perhaps, 
claim that his statement be limited to these. Let us see, then, how 
the matter stands in these special fields : 


1, PERSIA. —Waiving the lengthy controversies between our Ameri 
can missionaries in Persia and those of the Church of England, a few 
years ago, which are still on record, and which hardly support the 
statement that Persia “was assigned to us,” let us refer the question 
to Rev. Mr. Bruce and Mr. Melcom, of the church missionary society 
laboring at Julfa, Ispahan, with a band of converts and native helpers, 
a Sabbath audience of 130, a growing church of 35 or 40 communi- 
cants, and 80 in their Sabbath-school. ‘They say nothing of assigning 
Persia to us, and if we should ask them to, I fear they would tell us 
their church took possession of Persia by the self-denying labors and 

the grave of Henry Martyn, a full quarter of a century before our 
Presbyterian General Assembly even organized a foreign board. 


2. NORTHERN InpIA.—How stands the JIJnterior’s claim here? 
Alas, for us. At Agra, the “Key of Hindustan,” Bishop Corrie 
founded a mission of the Church of England the very year that Mar- 
tyn died in Persia—twenty-five years before our Presbyterian Foreign 
Board had an existence. A mission that has been ably sustained to 
the present time. Will Messrs. Vines, Lloyd, Zenker, Wright and 
Leupolt, all of whose names appear in last year’s records of this mis- 
sion, with an able band of ordained and unordained native helpers, 
admit the Jnterior’s claim here? ‘True, we established a mission at 
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Agra some thirty or forty years after the English did, but found it 


expedient to withdraw. 


At Allahabad, where American Presbyterians have four mission- 
aries now, the present writer, some four years ago, found a mission of 
the C. M. S., and visited their native Christian village near by, 
under the superintendence of the native pastor, Rev. D. Mohun. 
There is at Allahabad not only this mission of the C. M.S., but also 
missions of the English Baptists and of the American Methodists. 

Beginning at Benares and passing up through the Gangetic valley, 
and the general region occupied at a few points by our Presbyterian 
missionaries, we find stations of the Church of England at Benares, 
Gorukpur, Jaunpur, Asimgarh, Allahabad, Agra, Ferozabad, Toondla, 
Elmadpur, Aligarh, Meerat, Lucknow and Faizabad. Even on the 
Himalayas, at Landour, we found a venerable missionary of the C. M. 
S., and near the Presbyterian station at Dehra, another Christian vil- 
lage of the C. M.S.; while that society has other stations farther north 
and west, and Lahore, one of our best-manned Presbyterian stations, 
is the headquarters of Bishop French, with a divinity school for edu- 
cating native preachers, and having an able band of C. M.S. workers. 

Glancing back to the general region of our Presbyterian missions 
in Northern India, the English Baptists and 8. P. G. are both con- 
ducting prosperous missions at Delhi, and we know not how many 
other places; while at Cawnpore, Lucknow and more than twenty 
other places in Oudh and Rohilcund some twenty-one missionaries, 
sent out by the American Methodist Episcopal Church, are helping 
us (or we them) in that Gangetic valley, and the region closly border- 
ing upon it. | 

Thus, you see, dear Interior, Dr. Jackson was right. Other mis- 
sion-sustaining nations are helping us (or we them) in all our general 
mission fields; and if they are truly Protestant, we may as well thank 
God that they are helping us. If they should cease to help us, when 
would the heathen ever be evangelized ? 

[Your contributor of May 16th must pardon us if these facts jostle 
her nice mathematical calculations a little. We trust she will notice 
that our facts are stated for your benefit, and were written before she 


wrote; and if, perchance, she will “cipher” again, and bring these. 


known quantities into her calculations, she will find at least five of 
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the largest foreign missionary societies of Christendom working 
among the same 100,000,000 she assigns to us Presbyterians; and~ 
judging from the results of their work in the general field of our Pres- 
byterian missions in Northern India, she will find they are doing fully 
five times more to evangelize them than we Presbyterians are. And 
when she shall have adjusted her mathematical calculations for our 
26,000 to 70,000 fellow countrymen in Alaska on the basis of these 
facts, will she be so kind as to bring her mathematical genius and 


abilities once more into exercise, and tell us‘what amount of money 


and effort should be expended on the people of Alaska, if we place 
them on an equality with an equal number of our home population 
in Whiteland, Indiana, or any other part of our Christian land ?] 

But let us return to our starting point—the wisdom of making 
the natural and political boundaries of our country the boundaries 
also of the home and foreign fields: ‘And glancing first at one or two 
objections urged by our foreign secretaries, let us see how much they 
weigh. 

1. Past UsaGE.—“ The missions to the American Indians have 


~ always been under the foreign boards. Why change?” 


(a) Gently, please. Is the premise here entirely safe? Were John 
Eliot and the Mahews, who labored so energetically and-successfully 
for the Indians, missionaries of a foreign board? Were they not pas- 
tors, rather, supported by their own churches? Was the “Corporation 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England by Commissioners 
of Indian affairs,’ which originated in 1733, a foreign board? Was 
the “Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians,” formed 


at Boston, Mass., in 1787, a foreign missionary society? Was the 


“New York Missionary Society for the Indians,” organized about | 
1800, ever regarded as a foreign missionary society? Or the “ Con- 
necticut Missionary Society for the Indians,” formed the same year? 


Or the “ Western Missionary Society for work among the Indians,” 


organized in 1802? This society sent missionaries among the white 
settlers on the frontiers, also, prosecuting both branches of the work, 
as some home boards do now. Do the many persevering, and to a 


good extent successful, efforts of the Presbyterian Church, in behalf 


of the Indians, for a full century before our Presbyterian Foreign — 
Board came into existence, go to confirm the fancy that our Indian 
missions either have been, or should be, connected with foreign boards ? 
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Whether we consider the character of the early boards and societies 
which originated and prosecuted missions for the Indians, or the 
length of time they sustained them, or the success of their labors, the 
conclusion is irresistible that our Indian missions should be: placed 
and kept under the home agencies. Usage is largely in favor of 
these home agencies. 

(6) And then what is the practice of most of our Protestant de- 
nominations at the present time? Our Methodist Episcopal brethren, 
in their latest report, just issued, say : 


“Our domestic missions are embraced in three classes: 1. To the 
foreign populations of the United States, viz., Welsh, German, Scandi- 


‘navian and Chinese. 2. The American Indians, &c. 3. The English- 
speaking population,” ce. 


In accordance with this, their foreign missions are all found in lands 
and nations beyond the limits of our own country. 

. The Baptist Missionary Union, in its annual reports, gives no inti- 
mation of any work in the limits of our country. Its missions are 
all in foreign lands. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church’s Foreign Mission Committee, 
conduct no missions in our own country. All their missions are 
abroad. 

2. A second objection urged by our foreign mission secretaries and 
their friends is, that the foreign boards have a system of work better 
adapted to heathen peoples speaking foreign languages and needing 
elementary schools. | 

This objection is sufficiently met by the fact already mentioned, 
that in past years home organizations have done more work among 
the Indians, through vernacular languages, and by means of schools, 
than foreign boards have done. Besides, the objection, if allowed at 
all, proves too much. It would require Germans, Swedes, Scandi- 
navians, ‘all immigrants not knowing English, to look only to the 
foreign boards for Christian work among them. 

Again, it requires no profound logic to show that our foreign boards 
and their secretaries know nothing of Choctaw or Chinese, of the 
Marathi or Zulu languages. Their missionaries among the Indians 
and the Chinese immigrants understand the languages, we trust, and 
these missionaries would, of course, abide in the same work if trans- 
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ferred to the home agencies, and we may presume their knowledge of 
the people and their language would remain with them, notwithstand- 
ing the transfer. And should new missionaries be sent by the home 
board, could they not learn the languages just as easily as under the 
foreign board? And if schools are needed, cannot these missionaries 
establish and conduct them just as well under the home as under the 
foreign board? Do these objections really amount to anything ? 

But it is not enough to show that the objections are not valid. Are 
there positive reasons for the limits proposed? We think there are 
and regret we have left ourselves so little space to present them. 

1. Assume these proposed limits, and it enables the churches to 
see at a glance what mission funds they expend on home and what on 
foreign work—how much in our own country, and: how much in other 
lands. 

In case of the Congregational and Presbyterian Foreign Boards, 
which still hold on to missions in our own country, their churches and 
people are constantly liable to misapprehension. ‘They look at the 
annual receipts in the home and foreign reports, and most of them 
unthinkingly infer that they show the relative amounts expended on 
the two fields. ‘Too many overlook even the plain fact that the re- 
ceipts for home missions is really but a small fraction of the sum 
total expended on the home field ; and who bears in mind that of the 
contributions given expressly for foreign missions, $30,000 to $50,000 
are every year taken back by the officers and expended here in our own 
land? That the receipts for home missions, as entered in annual re- 
ports, are a mere fraction of our home expenditure, must be understood 
and considered in any case; but let the receipts of the foreign board 
show the actual amount expended through this channel in foreign lands. 

The distinction which needs special emphasis between these two 
branches of Christian work, is brought to view in the words home 
and foreign. This distinction turns, not on the language spoken, for 
our home population is made up of races speaking a great variety of 
languages ; nor does it turn on the superstitions or special depravity 
of the heathen, for we have many forms of superstition and grossest 
depravity among the indigenous and immigrant population of our own 


._.eountry. The only important distinction to justify the existence of 


these two boards of the church, is found exclusively in the terms 
home and foreign. Here is a distinction—one reaching to the founda- 
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tion motives which influence those who pray and give asia go and 
labor in these two branches of Christian work. One fundamental — 


motive—love to Christ ‘and souls—must be the ruling motive in both 
boards, and in all kinds of Christian work, we grant. And yet, who 
does not see that in case of work in foreign lands this motive is the 
only one, and must necessarily be strong and enduring to secure life- 
consecration to it? 

But for inciting and sustaining Christian work in our own country, 


other motives are ever present. Patriotism comes with its plea, ever 


effective on all loyal human hearts. Every intelligent citizen knows 
that the welfare of our country, the prosperity and perpetuity of our 
government and institutions, depend on the intelligence, integtity and 
morality of our people; and thousands, who take not into view the 
spiritual interests of immortal souls, are ready to give and help in 
home evangelization for the sake of their own country and institutions. 

Even secular and selfish motives often help in this home work. 
How many a man, not Christian, even, gives generously to found a 
college, or to build a church and support the minister, knowing that 
such institutions will raise the value of his city lots or other property 
more than the amount he gives to support them? We can only hint 
at these many considerations influencing givers and workers in the 
home field. The more they are dwelt upon, the more this funda- 
mental and real difference between the home and foreign fields rises 
into prominence. The young man who decides to give his life to 
Christianize the ignorant and degraded races of Central Africa, must 
subordinate his love of home and kindred and country to the love of 
Christ and souls. There is a distinction here that must not be over- 
looked. This foreign work of the church is, and must be recognized 
as more disinterested, more self-denying, more strictly spiritual and 
sacred in the motives impelling to it, and in the results sought, in 
that they are so separate from all the interests of his kindred and 
native land. 

And. just here come into view the elements of this foreign work, 
which make it the most sacred branch of Christ’s service, and make 
high salaries, either to missionaries or to the home officers of foreign 
boards, more improper than to those engaged in any-part of the home 
work, where so many secular and worldly motives and interests are 
involved; though we confess that if any favor in the matter of high 
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salaries is to be shown, it would seem to be due on the part of the - 
~ church to those who exile themselves from kindred and native land, 
and endufe the ills of malarial climes and heathen society, rather than 
to the home officers, who can share no such self-denials. And _ yet, 
the nearer a missionary attains to the spirit of Paul and of Christ— 
the more wholly he comes under the power of the spiritual aims and 
motives of his work—the less will he think or care about his salary. 

Here, then, are the two fields—home and foreign. The one involv- 
ing all the personal and secular interests of home, kindred and native 
land, the other excluding these, largely, if not entirely, and making 
pure love to Christ, and disinterested love for the heathen, the ruling 
motive. Let this distinction be heeded, and the work of the two 
boards be adjusted by it. 

2. A second reason for this adjustment is the great advantage of 
having all local and contiguous work under the same supervision. 
How far this supervision should be exercised by presbyteries, and 
how far by the home board, we need not undertake here to determine. 
We confess to a very decided respect for the functions of presbytery, 
and believe each and all presbyteries should be held, and hold them- 
selves, responsible to the church and to God for thoroughly evangeliz- 
ing all the unevangelized in their respective limits not cared for by 
other denominations ; that within the limits of any presbytery there 
should be no Presbyterian missionaries or agents so supported, con- 
trolled and directed by any distant board or committee, as to render 
them, in any respect, out of harmony with the wishes, plans, aims and 
efforts of said presbytery ; that if the seven Presbyterian missionaries 
among the Indians, and the two or three among the Chinese of Cali- 
fornia, are not connected with presbyteries, they should become so 
at once, and their work come under the supervision of their respective 
presbyteries—the function of any board administering the funds of 
the churches being limited to advice and sending money asked by the 
presbytery, so far as practicable. 

But whether this supervision be exercised by presbyteries or by the 
home board, in either case this second reason holds good for removing 
all work among the Indians and Chinese immigrants from the foreign 
_ boards. Let one supervision prevail in case of all workers in the one 
broad field of our own country, whether working for whites or blacks, 
Indians or Chinese. Let the same rates of salary, the same allow- 
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ances and perquisites, be accorded to laborers of the same rank in the 
same localities, whether they preach to Mormons or to Gentiles, to 
Freedmen or Indians. Let Indian and Chinese converts be welcomed, 
with colored and white men, to the same churches and the same 
sacred ordinances, as well as to the same Saviour and the same 
Heaven. Let every established church feel itself responsible to 
enlighten and convert every unconverted person in its reach, whether 
Mormon or Indian or Chinaman. 

Some are raising a great outery against the recent action of the 
Presbytery of Albany looking to the direct and special care of its 
churches and work within its own limits. If that presbytery was not 
organized for this very purpose, we would gladly know what its 
special function is, or why it exists at all. Paul says: “If a man 


provides not for hisown, * * he is worse than an infidel.” Is_ 


not this equally true of a presbytery ‘ ? 

Some intimate that we advocate the transfer of the entire home field 
to the home agencies, because of our special zeal for the work in 
foreign lands, that we may get more money and laborers for India, 
China and Africa. Would that these might be quadrupled at once, 


as they should be; but the first and special aim of this proposed 


transfer is to bring the work among the Indians and Chinese nearer 
to the heart of the church, and secure more effort and larger results 
in these home fields. 

3. A third reason for this transfer is greater economy'in super- 
vision. In case of the Presbyterian Church, with a proper under- 
standing and mutual co-operation between the presbyteries and home 
board, the transfer of all work among the Indians and Chinese need 
involve no increase of expense to the home board, while it would 
leave the foreign board with only fifteen missions in nine different 
countries, and doubtless the foreign board itself would feel that for 
correspondence with these, two secretaries would be ample, and thus 
one of the present three secretaries could be spared for other important 
work of the church. Why should the church support a foreign 
board or a foreign secretary to superintend work in the limits of our 
home presbyteries ? 

‘We presume not to treat this subject.exhaustively. . Doubtless 
every church that has attempted work for the Indians or Chinese in 
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its vicinity, could largely expand and supplement the valid reasons 
-for this transfer. We hope and pray that it may be soon effected. — 

Since writing the above, the report of the home and foreign boards, 
ordered by the general assembly of last year (1877), has appeared. 
We are glad to see it. It reveals to us, more clearly than we before 
understood it, why these boards wholly neglected the duty imposed 
upon them by the assembly of 1870. But we are thankful they have 
now spoken, and spoken so well. The Jnterior thinks it “a fog-bank.” 
We think it the hazy outlines of something that is to prove real and 
solid. It recognizes the fact that in the limits of our own country, 
“the local boundaries between home and foreign missions have been 
practically obliterated. The field of home missions has become co- 
extensive with our country.” The two boards, in this report, affirm 
distinctly that. “all the territory within the geographical limits of the 
United States covered by our presbyteries and synods is, by the very 
constitution of the home board, the legitimate field of its operations.” 
And though they are “agreed that the time for such a transfer [of the 
Indians and Chinese] has not come, and when it arrives the transfer 
can be made only by the general assembly,” yet we are thankful for 
the evidence this report furnishes, that both boards clearly perceive 
that “all the missions within the bounds of the United States shall 
ultimately be under the care of the home board.” : 

We trust general assembly will soon perceive this as clearly, recog- 
nize the issue as both desirable and certain, and see also that the sooner 
the transfer to the home board is made, the sooner will the Indians 
and the Chinese immigrants be evangelized, and the more efficiently 
will the work of the foreign board be pushed forward in its own 
legitimate fields. 


ART. IV.--THE INDIANS OF ALASKA. 


WE are indebted to the Christian energy and enterprise of the Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson, D. D., for our knowledge of this vast and interest- 
ing region, constituting the extreme northwest portion of the United 
States territory. Dr. Jackson’s recent addresses in Princeton embodied 
an amount of information which startled most of his hearers. In 
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__ graphic descriptive elements, and power to awaken Christian sympa- 


thy and interest, they were models in this line of effort, and- must 
have left an abiding impression upon the minds and hearts of all 
interested in the world’s evangelization. 

The importance of Alaska as a mission field, turns not so much — 
on the number of its inhabitants, as on the fact that they are 
in our own territory ; that we have hitherto totally neglected them ; 
that they are grossly ignorant and superstitious, and yet ready 
to listen and welcome Christian teaching. Their number is vari- 
ously estimated from 26,000 to 70,000—the northern and central 
tribes of Esquimaux descent, the rest of Indian descent. In civiliza- 
tion, they are said to be in advance of the Sioux of Dakota. The 
northern tribes live in topeks, or permanent, under-ground houses ; 
the southern live in large plank houses, above ground. They have, 
_to some extent, adopted the European style of dress. ‘The rich prac- 
tice polygamy. Feasts, accompanied with singing and dancing, are 
common, at the building of new houses, marriages, births, naming of 
children, deaths, &c. The old and hopelessly sick are sometimes 
killed. Some burn their dead, and preserve the ashes; others pack 
them in boxes raised from the ground on four poles, and place around 
them their household utensils and the symbols of their religion. | 
Some tribes deny burial to their women, and merely cast them out 
“as dead dogs.” ‘Their religion is fetishism, they being completely 
‘under the control of their schamans or sorcerers, whose rites, at times, 
involve cannibalism. ‘They believe in spirits that come and go at the 
bidding of the sorcerers, whom they consult in all matters of public 
or private importance. ‘he question of missionary effort in Alaska 
has long been urged by some, and considered by several boards, but 
with no action till Dr. Jackson’s recent visit. A native by the name 
of Philip McKay, having gained some knowledge of the Gospel, had 
begun a school with 60 scholars, preaching three times on the Sabbath, 
and so presenting the story of Jesus and his love, that God blessed 
his efforts—scores believed, and hundreds renounced their heathen 
rites and dances. ‘Lhese, when scattered to their mines and fisheries, 
went preaching the Word, and thus some Gospel truth reached remote 
regions. 

Dr. Jackson tells of an old blind man who hese something of the 
story of Christ, in his distant home, and traveled 1000 miles to gain 
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more certain knowledge of this way of life. He is represented as one 
who had become conscious.of the guilt and burden of sin, and had 
long sought relief in vain. . 


“Had he not, again and again, gone into the deep, gloomy canyons 
of the mountains, and fasted by the day and the week, to get the bad 
out of him? Had he not, under the stings of conscience, gone to the 
schamans and offered them all he possessed, to bring him peace? But 
their incantations availed not. In his desperation, he had himself torn, 
with his teeth, the half-putrid flesh from human corpses, and eaten it, 
to get the bad out of him, but in vain. But now he heard of a better 
way, and his heart was glad. Is it strange that he wanted to know 
more of that Saviour? But his informer could only tell him what he 
knew—that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, and that 
if he would know more, he must go to the coast, where he would find 
a man who could tell him more. Taking a grandson to lead him, he 
started for the coast. Many a weary mile they followed the trail over 
the mountains. Many a lonely mile they paddled their. canoe, and 
many the suns that set on their wild evening camp. But, as they jour- 
neyed along, lest he should forget the one message he had received, he 
was ever repeating to himself, in his native tongue, ‘Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners.’ ” 


It seems to have been some report of this work of God by Philip 
McKay, that led Dr. Jackson to visit Alaska and establish a mission 
in connection with the Presbyterian Home Board. Mrs. A. R. Mc- 
Farland was the only one ready, then, to enter upon this work. She 
undertook it, and has nobly “held the fort.” Philip was her valua- 
ble helper in teaching and preaching, till death released him, Decem- 
ber 28th, 1877. Since then, the Rev. John G. Brady and Miss 
Kellogg have been sent to this mission, and there is hope that some 
of the dark hearts of Alaska are, at length, to know the light and 
love of Jesus. 

When the Christian women of New Jersey, or any other state of 
our Union, gather to hear of such needs and such work of God in the 
dark places of our own land, and find their hearts and prayers and 
money enlisted for it, they are in no danger of caring less for the 
millions needing the Gospel in Asia and Africa; they are only acting 

on the lessons learned of Him who said: “This ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” | 
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ART. V.--RECEIPTS OF SOME WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSION- 


ARY BOARDS. 


THE Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the M. E. Church 
has recently held its anniversary at Boston, Mass. The amount 
raised by this society in 1877, is stated to be $68,063.82, a slight 
falling off from the previous year. 

It has two missionaries in Japan,six in China, three in India, two 
Bible readers in Bulgaria, three in \[taly, two missionaries in South 
America, and one in Mexico. It sent, in all, 32 ladies to the 
foreign field, and raised $447,862.50 


Baptist Woman’s Misstonary Socrery.—A_ paper 
read by Miss Clarke, of Boston, at the anniversary of the Methodist 


Episcopal Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, mentions that “a 


society was organized in 18.0, though, in its present form, her society 
dates from 1871, and is auxiliary to the Baptist Missionary Union ; 
that it has 25 missionaries in the field; 24 Bible readers and 37 
schools, and has collected $265,500 since 1871. It has about 1000 


auxiliaries and 1161 life members. 


The Presbyterian Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, as reported 
by Mrs. Hinckle, has been established eight years, has 827 auxiliaries, 
and in 1877 raised $83,734.02; total since its organization, $449,- 
740.74. 

A glance at the annual report of this society, for the year ending 
April 30th, 1877, brings to view $87,749.16, as the total receipts of 


that year. 


The Woman’s Presbyterian Foreign Board of the Northwest re- 
ported for 1876-7, $25,390.79. 


LaApIEs’ Board oF Missions, NEw YorK—Auxiliary to Presby- 
terian Home and Foreign Boards. The seventh report of this society 
makes its receipts for — months, ending April 16th, 1877, 
$32,292.75. 
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The Wormen’ s Foreign Board of the Reformed (Dutch) Presbyte- 


~~ Church, has just. held its fourth annual meeting. Total 


receipts of the past year, $10,085.70. 


THE Woman’s Union Misstonary Socrery.—In the seventeenth 
annual report of this society, we find its receipts for 1877 were 


$45,116.19. 


The Wetsan’s Foreign Boards, auxiliary to the American board, 
report receipts for the last six years as follows: 


$330,686 28 


These figures show, unmistakably, that the women of our churches 
have an influence for good which is not likely to be over-estimated. 
If their annual gifts, in money and workers, for this cause of foreign 
missions, shall continue to increase, and their educational work among 
the youth and children shall be effectually prosecuted, they will soon 
furnish an outlook brighter in promise for the world’s evangelization, 
than the church has ever yet commanded outside of the divine prom- 
ises, 


ART. VI.--GEMS FROM LIVING AUTHORS. 


Foreien Misstons tHe Spectra, Work or THE My conviction 
now, as it was forty years ago, is that missions, in the large and com- 
prehensive sense of the world’s evangelization, are, by appointment and 
decree of the glorious triune Jehovah, the chief end of the Christian 
church. Such being, at least, my own intense conviction—a conviction 
which has been growing in clearness and strength the last forty years. 
I may be excused, as from the borders of the celestial world, for my 
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unalterable persuasion that, until the permanent obligation involved in 
this grand Bible doctrine is more thrillingly felt, more vividly realized, 
and more energetically responded to, not merely by solitary members, 
but by the church at large, in her corporate capacity, we shall be only 
playing at missions, practically deceiving ourselves, virtually contemning 
the ordinances of our adorable Head and King, and wasting in inter- 
minable, intestine, demoralizing warfare, those faculties, powers, and 
resources which might be devoted, with concentrated energy, to the 
spiritual conquest of the nations, and the installation of the Divine 
Redeemer in the throne of a ransomed universe.”—Rev. Alexander 
Duff, D. D. 


“The work of giving the Gospel to all the world is not incidental to 
Christianity. It is an integral part of the system. Christianity would 
be incomplete, the Gospel would not be the Gospel, with this left out. 

*~ * Tt follows necessarily that the pulpit which does not present 
- this cause and enforce its claims, fails to preach a full Gospel ; that any 
church that does nothing towards giving the Gospel to every creature, 
disregards one of the essential elements of Christianity ; and that any 
individual believer who refuses his sympathies, prayers and benefac- 
tions to aid this work, is guilty of disobedience to the Saviour’s last and 
great command. Measured by this rule, we are aware that not a few 
pulpits, more churches, and a vastly greater number of individual | 
Christians, stand convicted by the words of Him whom they profess to 
love and serve.’—Rev. J. H. Griffith, D. D. 


“No description of the Christian church can be scriptural which 
omits or slightly mentions her missionary calling. Not more strictly is 
an army a body of men organized and equipped for war—this being its 
controlling function and its informing motive—than is a Christian 
church a body of men organized and equipped for purposes of evan- 
gelization. This evangelistic purpose essentially militant and assuredly 
conquering, lies in the original divine idea of the church, which deter- 
mined her form, her endowments, her instrumentalities and her obliga- 
tions. The charter of her existence, and the warrant of unfailing 
divine attendance and protection, are written only upon her perpetual, 
irrevocable commission to evangelize the world.”—Jd. 


“Alas, it is true! There are lands where thousands of preachers are 
always preaching the same Gospel to the same people, while in other 
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lands millions of souls have never even heard it once.”—Baptist Mis- 


“Tam clearly of opinion that many individuals, ministers, students, 
and private members of churches of various ranks, who are staying at 
home, ought to ‘forsake all,’ and follow Christ as preachers of the Gos- 
pel to the poor dying heathen. This is an awfully serious subject. It 
involves nothing less, so far as human agents are concerned, than the 
question whether those millions upon millions of idolaters shall live and 
die ‘without Christ and without hope in the world,’ or whether they 
shall hear the Gospel, believe and be saved. Oh, what a tremendous 
responsibility rests with them who have the bread of life.”— Anon. 


Expense oF Foreign Misstons.—“ It has been asserted that foreign 
missions are very expensive—that the money used in them could be 
better laid out at home. I believe it can be proyed that foreign mission 
work is by far the most remunerative work in which the church en- 
gages.”—fev. A. V. Timpany. 


This has been repeatedly demonstrated by statistics. The same 
amount of labor and money expended in the foreign field, brings 
four or five times as many converts as it does in the home field. 


Ir Costs More to Tuan to Teacu tue Inpians.—“It costs the 
United States about $1700 a year to support a soldier fighting the In- 
dians. It costs the American board about half as much to support a 
missionary preaching to them. Would it not be cheaper to send more 
missionaries and fewer soldiers?”—Sunday Afternoon. 


“Many of our churches only ‘play at missions,’ and exhaust them- | 
selves in the laborious business of amusements and entertainments.”-— 
| Marvin. 


Vatu or Unorricrat Testrmony.—“I will tell you what to say for me: 
That lecture did more to lift up the cause of missions in the estimation 
of my people, than any address I have heard delivered before them 
since my pastorate commenced. It did this because the speaker was not - 
a missionary himself, or an officer of any missionary society, but an in- 
telligent, reliable traveler, who had become familiar with all phases of 
missionary life and labors, and testified to what he had personally seen 
and learned upon the ground.” —fev. J. B. Shaw, D. D., by Wyoming. 
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The sentiment here expressed deserves serious consideration. The 
testimony of returned missionaries is often valuable and effective. 
The official statement of a mission secretary has its place and value. 
But no official eloquence can compete with the disinterested statements 
of unofficial men. 

With some twenty thousand pastors, and hundreds of thousands of 

intelligent laymen to advocate the cause of foreign missions—the one 
special work of the church enjoined by Christ himself—why pay a 
man, ever so eloquent, a salary of $5000 for his official advocacy of 
a this cause ? 
iii Some of our missionary societies have taken right ground in refus- 
| ing to employ agents to advocate this cause and gather funds from the 
churches. Is it not time that every missionary board and society take — 
if this position? And even go further and reduce the number of sec- 
| ie retaries to the actual necessities of the official correspondence ? Why 
| pay salaries from the mission treasury to men purposely to do the 
1 | | work of the pastors and influential laymen of the church, when the 
hi said pastors and laymen can do the work more effectively, and with no 
i) charge at all to the mission treasury? 
i Are not pastors and elders appointed expressly to do the work of : 
the church? Is not the making known of the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, the special work of the church? In employing three or four 
secretaries of a missionary board, with a view to have some of them 
visit the churches and bring their eloquence to bear in the advocacy 
of this cause, is there not involved a two-fold evil? Does it not 
lessen the responsibility of pastors and elders just where their: sense 
ie _ of responsibility should be kept as vital and effective as possible? 

i | And does it not throw upon the mission board or society, in the view | 
| of the pastors and churches, a responsibility which it does not fully 7 
|| a recognize, and ought never to have? Is there any gain in erecting a 
Vi mission board into a bureau of six or a dozen paid officials, on salaries 

ai). from three to sia times the average salary of their brethren in the 
a pastorate, and inducing, in the great mass of church members, the 
a feeling that this grand machinery, with its eloquent officers on $5000 
nl salaries, is somehow to evangelize the world, whether they themselves 
render any help or not?  O, for less officialism and more spontaneity - 
iY in this work of God. It would soon bring into it ten-fold vitality 
and spiritual power. 
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“The appeal of a missionary secretary loses much of its force and 
_ effectiveness because he is heard as one performing an official task. — 

“The pastor has enough to contend with in the narrow and limited 
views, the selfishness, and penuriousness of his hearers, but he has not 
the additional and potent prejudice against official Syme to obstruct 
‘his access to the hearts of his people.”—A. 7. 


Excuse the secretary and agent, and give us the pastor every time. 
What is the pastor and his church existing for, but to evangelize the 
world ? 


“When Christians come to be intelligent and conscientious givers, 
there will be no more need of agents fpr colleges, hospitals, missionary 
societies, and other departments of church work. ‘The case will be 
stated, [by the pastor | and the money will be ready.”—Sunday Maga- 
zine. 


“What the church of Jesus Christ pre-eminently needs now, is not 
the multiplication of buildings, or the increase of machinery, * * 
but more, far more humble, active, earnest, self-denying piety on the 
part of its ministry and membership.’”—Presbyterian Journal. 


Breartna Ont ANOTHER’s Burpens.—‘“ ‘A home missionary,’ who has 
had his work extended and his pay cut down, to the grief of wife and 
children, wants to have his say in the Inrertor. He shall haveit. The 
right of interpellation has never been repealed in this parliament. * * 
‘This higeling about $25 or $50, more or Jess, per annum [to the mis- 
sionary |, by men with $5000 salary, office rent, traveling expenses paid, 
and postage and stationery, is just an outrage against humanity and all 
religion.’ 7 

“It is not to be expected that a reduction of support and an increase 
of burdens will be borne patiently by any saint, unless the two things 
are made to bear evenly on the shoulders of all who are engaged in the 
work. ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens,’ is the law of Christ.”—Jnterior. 


We are glad to‘know this parliament still admits interpellations, 
and hope yet to hear from a few already sent in. ‘This brief suspen- 
sion of efforts to pull the mote out of his Congregational neighbor’ s 
eye, and recognition of the beam nearer home, is hopeful. | 
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RETRENCHMENT IN EpucatronaL Worx.—“ Where shall it begin? Shall 
it be with the ornamental and special studies of the high schools, where 
it will affect only a few, or with the primary schools, where it will rob 
the vast multitude of children of their only chance for any schooling at 
all? Shall it reduce the large salaries of some of the supernumerary 
school officials, or the already inadequate salaries of the six hundred 
teachers [in Chicago] ? 

“With this problem, the school board is now wrestling, and their set 
and determined conclusions seem to be, first, that whatever becomes of 
the primaries, and however the hours there may have to be shortened, 
the schools shall keep up their show of German, music, and drawing ; 
and whatever\becomes of the under-paid teachers, no fat sinecure shall 
suffer in his Str Ais There are salaries that might be cut down, 
and offices that might, to advantage, be abolished. But let the reduc- 
tion begin at the top, among those whose work, at the best, is of doubt- 
ful advantage.”—Jnterior. 


The Interior is right, whoever may doubt it, and his logic applies 
quite as forcibly in case of foreign missions as of the schools, Indeed, 
when our foreign boards publish to the churches that they have cut 
the small salaries of their missionaries ten per cent., (see Missionary 
Herald, March, 1876,) and give no notice that they reduce the sala- 
ries of their home officers, their act is all the worse in proportion as 
their cause is more sacred than that of the school boards, and they 
claim to be governed by astricter sense of justice and by holier motives. 


“ Among the lessons taught by the defalcations [of Chase and Hatha- 
way] at Fall River, is the dire folly of indiscriminate trust in any offi- 
cial.” — Congregationalist. 


“What is wanted for ‘ directors,’ is men who will take the trouble to 
direct.” —Id. 
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ART. VII.--FIELD NOTES. 


For THE FAMISHING IN CHINA.—We have received and for- 
warded, from— 


Rev. Jas. W. Shearer, : $5 00 
Fair for China famine, by seven little girls, . 88 71 
$43 71 


_ This famine still continues, more extensive in its ravages and more 

terrible in the details of suffering caused by it, than has before 
afflicted any part of the world, within our knowledge. We shall 
gladly forward any further sums that may be sent to us. 


“WATCH AND PRAy.”—We are not unconscious of the special 
danger to which any one is exposed who undertakes to criticise exist- 
ing usages in church or state, or society in general. He is in danger 
of becoming disheartened by the frowns and manifest displeasure of 
good men whom he loves, and whose good opinions and love he 
greatly covets; and, on the other hand, the danger is not less real and 
imminent that he may yield to a harsh and censorious spirit, and thus 
injure the cause most sacred and dear to his own heart. Our readers 
can do us no greater kindness than to help us with special prayer to 
God that He will give us, in large measure, the spirit of love and of 
a sound mind in the conduct of this REVIEW. 


EFFECTUAL FERVENT PRAYER AVAILETH Mucu.—lIn our ex- 
changes from European foreign missionary societies, we notice frequent 
calls for prayer. Some societies mention every month, special subjects 
both for prayer and thanksgiving. Some of these spacial subjects, in 
the last C. M. Intelligencer, are— 


“Thanksgiving for enlarged resources “entrusted to the society.” 
“Thanksgiving for another year of remarkable blessing in Fuh-Kien,” 
(China) with “ prayer for the missionaries and native agents.” “Prayer 
for Mr. Wilson, who is believed to be alone in Uganda,” Xe. 
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Js it not eminently fitting to.call special attention to such subjects, 
in a work where God’s help is so indispensable? ‘ When ye 
shall seek me with all your hearts, then shall ye find me, saith the 
Lord.” 


Another usage of some foreign missionary societies is to publish 
the proceedings of their executive committee in each monthly issue 
of their periodicals. Instead of keeping their records from the 
knowledge of their constituents, they publish all important items of 
business, that friends and patrons may know what is being done. 
One periodical before us has three and a half pages filled with “ pro- 
ceedings of the committee,” in the business meetings of a single 
month. From the perusal of these proceedings, for several months, 
we infer it is the custom of this committee to have all returned mis- 
sionaries sit with them, and thus to get the benefit of the fullest 
possible interchange of views with such missionaries. Must not this 
usage commend itself to the judgment of all? 


“ ATTEMPT GREAT THINGS FOR Gop.”—If all Christian workers, 
at home and abroad, were like Paul, we could dispense with mission- 
ary boards. Personal duty and responsibility would lead men to “ go 
teach all nations,” without waiting for any board or church to pledge 
their support. And going thus, they would work with a purpose, 
and God’s blessing on their work would become manifest. 

The South India Conference of the M. E. Church originated in 
the zeal and labors of one man—the Rev. William Taylor—as men- 
tioned in our review of the foreign missions of the M. E. Church, in 
the preceding pages. This brother, some eight months ago, was 
about to return to India, but decided first to visit South America. 
We see it stated that, to better economize his means for Christian 
work, he shipped before the mast, reached and explored Peru and 
other provinces, has just returned, and is now looking for twelve men 
and three women to supply places ready to receive and support them, 
without any help from home boards or churches. We never saw Mr. 
Taylor, but what Christian heart can fail to pray for God’s blessing 
on such a worker ? 
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BIBLE TRANSLATIONS.—The secretary of the English Baptist Mis- 
-sionary Society, in a recent speech, said that since the beginning of - 
modern missions, the Bible has been translated into 212 languages, 
spoken by 850,000,000 of human beings, and distributed at the rate of 
nearly twelve every minute. It will not be long before the Bible will 
be published in every language on earth. All this has been done by 
missionaries. ‘Thirty-nine of the languages referred to never had a 
written form until the missionaries created it. 


THE Mapura Mission, Inp1A.—The following extracts from a 
private letter of Brother Rendall furnish pleasant evidence of pro- 
OTess : 


“T have already received 23 persons to the station church during 
January and February, * * and there are 25 candidates waiting to 
be received. At most of our stations there is a new and increasing in-/ 
terest. * * Pastor Colton, of Dindigul, is probably the best pastor 
we have. He has constant additions, and his church support him alto- 
gether.” 


Here appears an element of brighter promise for the future of the 
native churches in this mission, than is furnished by any other feature 


of this revival. 
Rev. Mr. Chandler writes: 


“The hearts of the people are greatly turned towards the mission- 
aries. Since Christmas 64 adults have come into the church, and more 
than 50 children have been baptized. I could write for hours of the 


revival going on in almost every congregation in this field.” 


_ CHEERING PROGRESS IN Formosa.—The Rev. G. L. Mackay is 

the only missionary of the Presbyterian Church of Canada laboring — 
on the island of Formosa. A private letter from a minister of that 
church, not intended for publication, closes as follows : 


“In a letter just received from Rey. G. L. Mackay, Formosa, he gives 
most cheering statements of the progress of his work. His letter is 
dated March 11th, just six years and a few days after he landed in 
Northern Formosa. It was then in unbroken heathenism. ‘ Yesterday,’ 
he says, ‘I baptized 32 converts in the presence of 200 hearers, so that 
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to-day there are 214 names on the communion roll. There are also 13 


chapels with a trained native preacher in each, 6 students, 5 elders and 
2 deacons, 2 Bible women and 7 schools, with about 100 children in all.” 


Is there not evidence here of God’s special favor and blessing on 
faithful and earnest labor among the heathen? A church of 214 
communicants won from the heathen to Christ by one man in six 
years! Of our young brethren entering the ministry, and wishing 
to do much for Christ, is it not a marvel that so few go to these 
ignorant and perishing millions so ready to receive the truth and be 


saved ? 


Eight young brethren are reported as fully decided on going to 
foreign mission fields, from the two classes graduating at Andover 
Theological Seminary, in 1877-8. 


A Japanese student, son of the Governor of Hiogo, has recently 
professed his faith in Christ, and joined the church in Amherst 


College. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION.—Canon Siddon thinks Russia and Eng- 
land together, acting in concert, might have untied the knot which 
Russia alone has had to cut. He says: 


“ Alas! we English had a splendid opportunity eighteen months ago 
of freeing those poor oppressed people from the yoke of their cruel op- 
pressors without shedding blood, (for Turkey would never have opposed 
England and Russia,) and at the same time of placing the best of bar- 
riers against Russian ambition in the Danubian provinces in the shape of 
young emancipated and progressive races, warmly devoted to ourselves 
as the champions of their liberty. Instead of this, we have handed 
over to Russia the task of freeing them at a vast cost of blood and 
treasure, and now it seems we are going to fight her out of sheer jeal- 
ousy at the completeness of her success. It is a terrible outlook, unless 
through God’s mercy at this last moment events should take an unex- 
pected direction.” 3 


my 


.AN Inpran Prince on TRIAL FOR MANSLAUGHTER.—The 
Rajah of Poree, in Orissa, ruling under the very shadow of the great 
god Jugenath, has been arrested and brought to trial for torturing a 
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poor Byragi, so that he soon died from the effects of the torture. No 
crime is charged upon the victim, and the Rajah seems to have been — 
influenced only by personal hate, originating in his foster-mother’s 
_ having consulted the said Byragi as to some means for inducing the 
Rajah to cease his excessive indulgence in the use of bhang, (an in- 
toxicating drug.) The Rajah is regarded as a god, and hence 
immense excitement among the old orthodox Hindus at the attempt 
of government to punish him. The Rajah has already been sentenced 
to transportation for life, but an appeal to the Supreme Court is still 
pending. 


A New Rartway In Inp1A.—We are glad to see the engineers 
are about beginning a new road, to be called “The Dhond and Vin- 
gorla State Railway.” Its proposed line will take it through the 
rich Southern Marathi country, via Belgaum, Kolapoor and Satara, | 
bringing our Presbyterian mission at Kolapoor into railroad connec- 
tion with other parts of India. 


THe CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA.—lIn view of the ill feelings shown 
to the Chinese immigrants in California, and the efforts of politicians 
to modify the existing treaty and restrict this immigration, it becomes 
_ a matter of no small importance for all intelligent citizens to under- 
stand the facts and merits of the case. 

The treasury statistics give the number of Chinese arrivals in Cali- 
fornia, up to June 31st, 1877, as 284,547. It is estimated that death 
and returns to China and removals elsewhere, have reduced the num- 
ber to less than 125,000 at the present time. 

Their value to the state, as citizens, while sharing few or none of 
the rights of citizenship, appears somewhat from the fact that of the 
$6,692,000 paid as duties on foreign imports, into the San Francisco 
custom-house, the Chinese merchants paid $1,756,505—more than 25 
per cent.; and the Chinese paid, also, $100,000 to the city, in direct 
taxes, besides $223,000 for rent and water privileges, $96,000 for fire 
insurance, and $86,000 for marine insurance. As to their personal 
habits and characters, depicted in such dark colors by some parties, 
the following facts are not a little significant, viz. : 

Of 83 murderers hanged in this country in one year, only one was 
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-a Chinaman; of 3263 paupers admitted to alms-houses, only six were 


Chinamen; of 7643 arrests for drunkenness, not one was a China-~ 
man. 

To those who affirm that their heathen prejudices and practices are 
invincible, and that not a single Chinaman in California has been 
converted to Christianity, it is enough to quote the fact that 750 
Chinese are now attending mission-schools in San Francisco, 700 are 
learning in the Christian associations, 1000 are attending the Sunday- 
schools, and 300 have been received to communion in the Protestant 
churches of California. Chinese converts are said to have contributed 
$1000 to establish a Chinese mission in Portland, Oregon. 


CHINESE Epict oF ToLERATION,—In striking contrast with our 
treatment of the Chinese in California, comes the following: _ 


We see it stated that an imperial edict of toleration was published 
in the Peking Gazette of 1st of February, 1877, in which the governor 
of the province enjoined the duty of toleration towards those who 
embrace Christianity. This edict is said to be the first of the kind ever 
published in China. Why have we not heard more of it? And has it 
had an influence in originating the Chinese Preachers’ Association, 
formed with a view to fight Christianity with its own weapons? We 
see it stated that this association is attempting work on a large scale— 
undertaking to build large preaching places in the chief towns, political 
and commercial centres, and from these to go out in preaching circuits, 
to the smaller places, imitating the policy of the missionaries. The 
more thought and investigation, the better for the truth. Tyranny and 
superstition flourish best in silence and darkness. Let those who are 
determined to persist in a wrong policy, secular or sacred, political or 
missionary, avoid discussion as far as possible. Let them maintain 
silence, and enjoin it upon all others. Let them rest quietly under 
cover of established usage and authority. ‘The moment they leave this 
covert for the open field of free discussion, they expose their weakness. 
If the Confucianists, Budhists, or Tavists of China, can successfully 
maintain their tenets, in free discussion with the advocates of Christian 
truth, they will deserve the victory, and be entitled to all its benefits. 


Marvetous Dream.— This is the ‘bi-centenary of the publica- 
tion of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The marvelous dream which has 
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exercised so mighty an influence upon.the thoughts and lives of men 
~ for two centuries, was first issued in 1678, by ‘Nathaniel Ponder, at the - 
sign of the “Peacock,” in the Poultry.’ Mr. Elliott Stock has taken 
occasion, in commemoration of this event, to put forth a cheap edition 
of the work, ‘ exactly representing, in form, language, and appearance, 
the first copy which John Bunyan looked upon’ when it originally came 
from the printer’s hands.” 


Our AMERICAN [NDIANS.—The American Missionary says: 


“From the best official estimates, there are about 275,000 Indians in 
the country. Perhaps a majority of the whole number are self-sustain- 
ing. ‘The tribes in the Indian Territory are said to compare favorably, 
in moral, social, and material condition, with many of the white com- 
munities in the neighboring states. Schools, courts, church organiza- 
tions, and local legislatures are among their cherished institutions.” 


The official estimate of the number of Indians has varied every 
year, for 18 years past. The lowest estimate is 60,000; the highest, 
400,000. ‘Taking the official estimates for 18 years, the average 
becomes 287,000, which is probably near the mark. When we bear 
in mind that 70,000 of these are church members, either Protestant 
or Catholic, and more than 100,000 nominal Christians ; that 112,900 
are so far civilized as to dress like American citizens; that 40,400 of 
them have already learned to read, and the $337,000 annually ex- 
pended on schools, resulted in 1200 new readers last year, and that 
progress may now continue in geometrical ratio, is it not high time to 
throw the shield of law and citizenship over the whole race, and both 
protect and punish them, by the regular process of police, magistrates, 
and civil courts? We are told that it costs the United States Gov- 
ernment $2,000,000 a year to support the army that takes care of the 
10,000 Apaches! and for its military operations against the different 
tribes, an average of $12,000,000 a year, for 40 years past—a total 
of $480,000,000! Is this process to be continued? Are there no 
elements of character in the civilized portion of this race, which will 
enable them to civilize their wild brethren? If the Christianity the 
70,000 have learned, has in it the genuine elements of the Gospel, 
would not a very.small fraction of these $12,000,000 a year enlist 
able and educated Christian Indians, in sufficient numbers, as teach- 
ers, to speedily civilize and Christianize every Indian in the country ? 
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Work AmonG THE CHoctraws.—Eight hundred and fifty bap- 
tisms, 40 Sunday-schools, and an increase of 200 members, are reported — 
by the Indian Mission Conference of our Methodist Episcopal breth- — 
rent, South, at their late session. We believe Bishop Whipple is right 
when he says: 


“Bring the red man under the renewing, inciting influences of the 
Gospel, permit him to hold land in severalty, accord to him all the - 
laws, rights, and privileges of the white man, and he will not only soon 
become a worthy Christian citizen, here in the land of his fathers, but, 
with God’s blessing on our labors, will be prepared, also, for a citizen- 
ship in that heavenly land that lies beyond.” 


MURDER OF THE TWO MISSIONARIES IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—AIl 
interested in the work of missions have shared in the sorrow awakened 
by the reported murder of Lieut. Smith and Mr. O’Neill, of the C. M. 
S. Nyanza mission. In the reports reaching us in the Zimes of India 
and other prints, there have been some conflicting statements as to the 
manner and cause of their death. The most reliable account seems 
to be that on the first visit of Lieut. Smith and Rev. Mr. Wilson to 
King Mtesa, of Uganda, Mr. O’Neill remained on the island Ukerewe 
to complete his boats and preparation for final removal to Uganda. 
Lieut. Smith, leaving Mr. Wilson with the king, returned in August 
to Ukerewe, and when they last wrote, October 14th, they were about 
ready to return to Uganda. But when about to sail, Lukongeh, the 
king of the island, made a claim for the wood they had used in 
finishing the dhow, and to satisfy him they left in pledge some of 
their goods. They then sailed to Kagei, on the mainland, to get the 
goods left there in June. There the dhow was wrecked, and they 
started across the lake in the “ Daisy” for Uganda. But from contrary 
winds or some other cause, they turned back to Ukerewe, where they 
found the king and the Arab, Songoro, who had sold them the dhow, 
still in controversy about it. 

Songoro, evidently fearing danger, asked Lieut. Smith to let the 
“ Daisy ” take his women and children to an island near by, for safety, 
and his compliance with this request of the Arab seems to have been © 
regarded by the people of Ukerewe as committing him to the Arab’s 
cause, and a signal for war. On December 7th, they attacked Lieut. 
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Smith and the Arab’s party. It is said the fight continued from 
~early morning till afternoon, when their-ammunition failed and the 
natives rushed in and murdered them with spears. The whole party, 
whites, Arabs and followers, perished, except three of the latter who 
hid in the brushwood, and when the “ Daisy ” returned the next day, 
succeeded in getting aboard and escaping to Kagei. 

The C. M. 8. do not regard the issue as any failure in the attempt. 
to plant a mission in Uganda. The Rev. Mr. Wilson is supposed to 
be safe with King Mtesa, and volunteers are offering at once to go out 
and join him and prosecute the mission. 

Messrs. Sneath, Stokes and Penrose have already been sent to 
Zanzibar, to make their way thence to the Victoria Nyanza, and four 
more, Messrs. C. W. Pearson, G. Litchfield, J. W. Hall and R. W. 
Felkin, the latter a young surgeon, who has been making special pre- 
paration for this mission, are doubtless on their way by this time up 
the Nile to find access to the lake by this new route. _ 

The courage and devotion of these new volunteers, and the spirit 
of the C. M.S. officers in prosecuting their efforts to found this mis- 
sion, are worthy of all commendation, and we trust they will elicit 
much prayer and have the favor and blessing of God. 


ACCESS TO CENTRAL AFRICA FROM THE WEsT Coast.—Rev. 
Messrs. Grenfell and Comber, of the English Baptists, exploring a 
site for their new mission on the Congo, are entering from the west 
coast, and when last heard from had reached the first falls. 

We notice that two other missionaries, Strom and Craven, sent out 
by some Christian merchants in Liverpool, are traversing the south 
bank of the same river, (Congo,) with a view to reach the higher and 
more healthy regions, and establish industrial missions. It may yet be 
found that the central regions on the upper waters of the Congo, and 
even to the great lakes, can be reached as easily and safely from the 
west as from the east coast. 


Baptist Missions In West AFricA.—The English Baptists sent 
men to West Africa as early as 1795—Grigg and Rodway. Mr. 
Grigg’s health failed at once, and in two years the mission was aban- 
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doned, In 1840 a second attempt was made by sending John Clarke 
and Dr. Prince to explore along the banks of the Niger. The chiefs. 
of the Cameroons welcomed the missionaries, and they organized 
stations there, at Fernando Po and Calabar. The one at Fernando 
Po was broken up in 1856 by the Spanish Jesuits. “Our mission 
at present,” says the Baptist Missionary Herald, “is confined to the 


‘Cameroons river and the mountainous district beyond.” One of 


their missionaries, Mr. Saker, has persevered in his self-denying toil 
there ever since 1843—some 35 years. Mr. Thompson went out in 
1864, and has recently succeeded in establishing a station in the 
Cameroons mountain, which is regarded with much interest and hope. 
There are 10 stations in all, with 146 church members, 7 day-schools 
and 4 Sunday-schools. The language has been reduced to writing, 
the Bible, hymn-book and “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” translated, and a dic- 
tionary is being prepared. — 


CHRISTIANITY IN SouTtH AFRIcA.—The London Weekly Review, 
giving statistics of churches and missions in South Africa, sums up: 

“ Total colonial adherents, 369,511; mission adherents, 149,991; mis- . 
sion members, 34,510.” Of these the church of Rome has only 
“11,000 colonial adherents; 1000 mission adherents, and 500 mis- 
sion members.” 


MissIonARY ZEAL.—An old missionary of South Africa says : 


“T shall be seventy-six on the 9th of November, and_ought to pull 
up, and have rest ; but I cannot allow these thousands of heathen in 
every part of this great gountry to die for lack of knowledge while I 
can ride and think and talk. I thank: God I am still strong to labor, 
and riding is no trouble to me. I have returned from a journey of a 
hundred and fifty miles on horseback, and am no worse for it. My 
greatest trouble is leaving Mrs. 8. so long. She is nearly seventy-nine 
years old, and is getting very feeble.” 


WorkK AMONG THE HEREROES.—Midway between Cape Town and 
the mouth of the Congo, on the western coast of Africa, is a large 
tribe of half a million known by this name. Khrenish missionaries 
began work among them some 30 to 35 years ago, but long and 
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bloody wars with the Hottentots paralyzed their efforts. But the 
Hereroes eventually succeeded in casting off all allegiance to the Hot- 
tentots, and since 1864 they have come largely under the influence of 
Christian teaching, and the mission and work is rapidly extending 
among them. ‘The Hereroes are said to be a more gifted people than 
most other Africans, and more fond of learning. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society are publishing the New Testament in their lan- 


guage. 


— 


Emicrants To Liperta.—The excitement among the freedmen of 
the Southern United States of America, has spread and grown till it 
is estimated a full million of men, women, and children are ready 
and anxious to leave for Africa. The bark “ Azor” sailed from Charles- 
ton, 8. C., in April, with 206 (some accounts say 250) on board, her 
full complement, 130 more having crowded aboard, in their eagerness 
to go, and being compelled to disembark. Those who went, purpose 
to settle at Boporo, where the Liberian Government has offered each 
family 25 acres of land. Among the number are said to have been 
two entire Christian churches—one Baptist, the other Methodist. 


Five hundred (500) Christian young men in England have recently 
offered themselves for foreign mission work. ‘The Christian mer- 
chants of Liverpool recently met, at the request of Mr. H. Grattan 
Guinness, to consider what course to adopt for their employment, and 
to discuss the evangelization of Africa. Mr. Guinness, in an inter- 
esting and able address, advised adopting the German plan of sending 
out Christian colonists, who would sustain themselves by their trades 
and occupations, while teaching and evangelizing the natives. He 
suggested that the ship-owners of Liverpool might give free passage 
or half rates to the 500 young men who had volunteered for missionary 
service. Here is evidence of a very great increase of interest in the 
evangelization of Africa, but such Christian colonists must needs be 
men of tested virtue, piety, and self-denial, and under the leadership 
of men of Pauline self-sacrifice, constancy and devotion, with firm- 
ness and Christian love enough to overcome or engulf all possible 
‘difficulties, or there will be developments and failures most disheart- 


ening to Christian zeal and effort. 
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Mr. Charles Wathen, of Bristol, England, has given $2500 to help 
meet the expense of the exploring party in founding a mission on the- 
Congo. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT In SoutH AFricA.—Our breth- 
ren in France are showing very commendable zeal, and sharing God’s 
blessing, in their work in Africa. ‘Their most prosperous stations are 4 
among the Bassoutos, northwest of Natal. They have an earnest and 
self-denying band of missionaries, song 120 young men and 50 girls 
in normal-school training; and their converts, last year, raised some 
8000 francs for prosecuting mission work among the Banyais. 

Since writing the above, an esteemed subscriber, much interested in 
missions, has very kindly sent us the following items, viz. : 


“Tt was in the year 1833 that the first French missionaries visited the 
Lessouto Land, in South Africa, and made it somewhat known to the 
civilized world. Mr. E. Casalis, now director of the mission-house in 
Paris, for educating and sending out missionaries, was the pioneer in 
this work, and associated with him were MM. Arbouset, Gosselin, 
Lemne, and Brisseux, three of whom have since died and gone home 
to their reward. i 

“The Lessouto Land was then ruled by King Moshesh, who died in 
1870, much beloved by his people and by the missionaries, who found 
in him a good friend, always ready to help them. His son succeeded 
him. 

“The headquarters, or chief centre of the mission, is Thaba-Bossion, 
with 13 separate stations connected with it, all under the same direc- 
tion. There are some dozen French missionaries, assisted by native 
evangelists and teachers of both sexes. Some thousands of souls have 
already been brought to Christ, and the work is progressing. The 
Bassouto converts have undertaken a mission north of Limpopo, under 
supervision of Mr. Coillard. Besides the large stations already men- 
tioned, some 70 out-stations are entrusted to native assistants and 
teachers, and, to increase the number of these, they have a normal 
training-school, with 120 young men and 50 girls preparing for the 
service. These small stations, in charge of the native converts, are 
regarded as the special hope and glory of the work.” 


Major G. H. Malan, who has visited the missions in Africa, and 
has quite recently oan | in this country, trying to enlist more interest 
in behalf of Africa, writes : 
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“If one compares the special difficulties and trials involved in differ- 


_ ent missions, I am sure our English and Scotch brethren will say that 


the one having the most marvelous history, and the one most blest of~ 
God with large success, is the mission of our beloved Protestant broth- 
ers of France.” 


Speaking of the missionaries giving up their finest oxen to feed the 
starving Baharutis, he writes : 


“The moral effect produced by so much courage and charity, was 
very manifest. There has been nothing before, in Africa, which showed 
so well the fidelity and disinterestedness of the Europeans coming 
among them from love to God. The missionaries have been remarkable 
for their faith, devotion, and courage, as well as for their wisdom and 
Christian prudence.” 


We are glad to hear some 200 francs have just been sent to this 
mission, as the avails of the recent fair in its behalf. 
This same society has sent missionaries to Senegal and the island az 


Tahiti. 


ART. VIII.--QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 168.1] 


VIL. “Is it possible to send funds directly to missionaries in the for- 
elon fields, without the intervention of the boards? And if so, how 
can it be done.” 


Answer—Yes ; London, England, is the financial centre of the 
world, and you have only to pay your money into some bank near 
you, and get its value in a bill of exchange on any reliable banking- 
house in England. Have the bill made out in the name of your 
friend in India, China, Africa, or any part of the world, inclose it 
in a letter to such friend, and on receiving it he or she will send it to 
the nearest British banker, or officer, who will at once cash it, giving 
your friend its value in the currency of the country or place where he 
is. This-:plan is feasible to any and every person. Still we do not 
recommend it, because we think united action by all of one denomi- 
nation, all things considered, is wiser and better—better fitted to 
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secure just and equal support to the missionaries, and larger and more 
valuable and permanent results in the work... Hence, the wisdom of 
having our foreign mission boards so constituted, and so wisely and 
economically managed as to command the fullest confidence and warm- 
est sympathy of all churches and Christians, whose duty and privilege 
it is to support the missions conducted by them. 

The correspondent, a total stranger to us, who sends the above 
question, writes : 


“Tn the limited circle of my acquaintance, many who truly love the 
causé of missions, object to give because of the large salaries of the 
secretaries. They have often denied themselves the comforts—some 
would say the real necessities—of life, to be able to give to this good 
work. But they have got hold of the annual reports of some of these 
boards, and as they see the large salaries of the officers who are thereby 
enabled to live in luxury, they are terribly disheartened, and feel that 
they cannot give to boards where their contributions are so swallowed 
up and lost in so many and such large home salaries. One of my ac- 
quaintances, not a member of any church, but wishing to aid the work 
of foreign missions, looks at the percentage of ‘home expenses’ of 
different boards, and sends her contribution to the one that reports the 
lowest percentage.” 


We may suggest that these data, as given by our boards, are not 
altogether reliable—that is to say, the process of arriving at this per- 
centage of home expenses, is not always the same. Some boards base 
their calculations on the expense of secretary and treasury depart- 
ments only. Some include printing also in home expense, and some 
include also all home agents and miscellaneous charges. Some have 
endowments for part or all the salaries of officers, so that their sala- 
‘ries do not come wholly from cuirent contributions. It is evident 
these percentages of home expenses of different boards must all be 
made out in the same way, by using the same relative data, or they 
will be worthless. | 

One remark, too, on our correspondent’s idea that the officers of 
these boards have salaries which “enable them to live in luxury.” 
We have no doubt many of those who deny themselves the common 
comforts of life for the duxury of giving to this blessed work of mis- 
sions, would think the said officers “live in luxury” if they should 
see their style of living; but we venture to remind. them that their 
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own “luxury” in giving is the sweeter of the two; and the luxury of 
large salaries is not-to be desired or envied.. The true luxury of giv- 
ing is only increased when it involves real self-denial. And this 
truer, diviner luxury, we commend to the officers of our mission 
boards, as well as to the churches and Christians who ought at once 
to quadruple their gifts to this sacred cause. And let us emphasize 
the fact that it does not meet the case for secretaries on $4000 and 
$5000 salaries to give generously to the cause from these large sala- 
ries. Standing so close to a holy cause, their examples are all-potent, 
and their self-denial must be seen in the amount they take from the 
funds of the board, as well as in the amount they give. 

It was “for the joy set before Him” that Jesus “ endured the cross 
and despised the shame ;” and those who have charge of this sacred 
work must emulate this joy, and this way of attaining to it, instead of 
emulating the usages and salaries and style of living current among 
worldly-minded Christians. 


ART. IX.--SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


THE Rev. H. H. Teague, J. W. Mouland, T. Bird, and J. Ince, Wesleyan 
missionaries, sailed February 23d, 1878, for South Australia. 
Rev. G. Daniels and family, and Miss Harriet Butcher, sailed for Sydney, 


March 6th, 1878. | 


Rev. A. H. Arden, for South India; Rev. T. R. Wade, for North India, and 
Rev. W. and Mrs. Dening, for Japan, are reported as having sailed in March, 
in the service of the C. M. S. , 

For the names of seven missionaries of this society, e7 voufe to the Victoria 
Nyanza, see page 239. 


The Rev. Duff M’Donald, of the Established Church of Scotland, has been 
appointed to the new mission of that church, at Blantyre, Central Africa. He 
was to sail from Southampton, April 11th, with Mrs. M’Donald and Mr. Duncan, 
the latter going as a lay artisan missionary. When the first party was sent out, 
no ordained missionary was ready to go with it. We trust Mr. M’Donald will 
- prove to be the right man for this responsible post, and that this mission is to 
be greatly prospered. 
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The Rev. Daniel Wilshere, English Baptist missionary, recently sailed for 


Miss Swaney sailed from New York, April 30th, 1878, for Mexico, in service 
of the M. E. Woman’s F. M. S. ; 


The Rev. R. I. Kellogg sailed from New York, April 2oth, 1878, for Monro- 
via, Africa, via Liverpool. He goes as ‘‘Superintendent of the Monrovia 4 
Seminary,’ of the M. E. Church, leaving a wife and two children in this 
country. 


Rev. J. F. Thomson and family sailed from New York, February 6th, for his 
mission field in South America. 

Rev. F. W. Flocken sailed from New York, May 2d, ez route to Bulgaria, to 
look after the M. E. work there. 


Rev. A. M. Merwin and family (A, P. F. B.) sailed for Chili, South America, 
April 30th, 1878, returning to their former field. 

Rev. J. N. Wright and wife, from South Salem, O., sailed May 18th, 1878, for 
Persia. 

Rev. J. H. Shedd and family, and Miss N. Jennie Dean, sailed at the same 
time, returning to their former work. Mr. Dean came back from the mission 
some eight years ago. All seven are of the Am. P. F. B. 


ART. X.--DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


MIss PRISCILLA NICHOLSON died at Erzeroum, Turkey, April 18th, 1878, a 
victim of typhus fever, contracted while nursing the family of Rev. Mr. Cole, 
and caring for the sick and famishing refugees. Miss N. was from Lincoln, 
Neb., and had been in Turkey three or four years. 


Mrs. Nancy L. Hoisington died March 29th, 1878, at Cleveland, O., aged 
74. Her missionary service was on the island of Ceylon, with her husband, 
Rev. H. R, Hoisington, who died in this country some years since. Both are 
well remembered in the mission field for their earnest and effective labors. 


Rev. A. J. Lyon died at Bhamo, Upper Burma, March 15th, 1878. This 
young brother was one of the party of 15 who sailed from this country for 
Burma last October. He gave great promise of usefulness, and his early death 
from consumption is not at all traceable to the climate. 
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Rev. Jacob Von Brunn, Baptist Missionary in Liberia, among the Bassa 


_ people, is reported to have died, leaving in Africa no agent of the American 


Baptist Missionary Union. 


Bishop Williams (Bishop of Waiapu), of New Zealand, died February gth, 
1878, after more than half a century of earnest and devoted service. 


The Rev. John Fuchs, of the C. M. S., died at Benares, India, March 29th, 
1878, in his 6oth year. He went to India in 1847—had 31 years of service. 


Mrs. A. C. Bunn, of the Protestant Episcopal Mission, died at Wachung, 
China, January 28th, 1878. 


The Rev. Henry Royle (L. M.S.) died February 14th, 1878. He left Eng- 
land for Aitutaki, South Pacific, in April, 1838, and for 38 years never left his 
work in the Hervey group but once. His life and labors have resulted in great 
good to the islanders. Mrs. Royle died December 4th, 1877. 
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PARF II. 


ART. XIL.--SALARIES AUTHORIZED BY SOME MISSIONARY 
BOARDS AND SOCIETIES. 


“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—1 Thess. v., 21. 


. BeErore resuming the answer to the foreign board, it may be well, 
in this connection, and by way of closing the argument on this 
count, to bring to view the varying usage of some of the prominent 
missionary organizations of Christendom, in regard to salaries. 

The first item of the paper presented to general assembly at 
Chicago, suggested only that the Presbyterian Foreign Board be 
instructed to print the salary of each officer in annual reports, so that 
it might be seen by those wishing this information. 

Doubtless, that suggestion originated somewhat in the impression 
that such printing of individual salaries is a wholesome check to the 
tendency both to ask and to give large salaries; but the said paper 
offered nothing on this subject. 

In preparing an answer to the board, in compliance with the direc- 
tion of general assembly, it seemed only frank and proper to in- 
clude a broader view, and express honest and abiding convictions on 
the whole subject of salaries. 

Some may have doubted the propriety of giving this answer—pre- 
pared for one particular foreign board—a place in a MIssIoNARY 
REVIEW designed for all missionary boards and agencies, without 
distinction. But a moment’s reflection will convince all candid minds 
that its subjects are of common, if not equal interest, to each and all 
such organizations. All have to deal with them in some form; and 
we are persuaded that a candid and frank discussion of this one item 
of salaries, conducted in Christian courtesy and love, cannot fail to 
result in much good to the great work these organizations have in 


hand. 
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In our studies thus far, we have been quite surprised to find the 


Presbyterian Foreign Board so_nearly alone. in the practice of -con-. 


cealing individual salaries, by printing them all in one aggregate. In 
examining the annual reports and statistics of a score of these organi- 
zations, we have found this usage adopted by only two other boards, 
in both of which the salaries are very small, and well’ known to all 
especially interested in the management and work of those boards ; 
and, instead of a wish to conceal individual salaries, the slightest inti- 
mation of a desire to know them, has brought the items in detail. 

As to the proper salaries to be given to those who administer 
benevolent and charitable funds, the question is one of universal 
interest, and of widely differing views. It is somewhat significant 
that some, if not all, of our state legislatures have passed enactments 
forbidding any salary or remuneration whatever to the responsible 
administrators of such funds. But waiving this legislation for the 
present, long-established usage carries much weight with it, and our 


‘readers will be interested in seeing what salaries have obtained the 


sanction of usage in some of our foreign missionary organizations, 
and how widely different boards differ in their views and practice on 


this subject. 


Of the organizations whose officers’ salaries we propose to give, we 
know of none, with the exception of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, 
which has the slightest objection to its salaries being published. And 
let us here say, with all proper emphasis, that, in spite of our utmost 
care in examining reports, statistics, and manuscript letters and docu- 


ments, it is still possible mistakes may be found in the figures we © 
give, and if so, we shall be greatly obliged to any member or officer 


of these organizations who will bring them to our notice, and enable 
us to correct them. 

We begin with the oldest of our existing American missionary 
organizations, viz. : 


1. THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Misstons.—This board originated in 1810, and for ten or twenty years 
interdicted, by its constitution, any salary or compensation whatever, 
to its home officers and agents. Now, it authorizes to each secretary 


and to each treasurer, $3500. But this sum is not always drawn, and 


the salaries received in 1877, as per annual report, are— 
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$920.87 to officers’ fund), 


Salary of Dr. A]Jden, 10 months ($985. 49 tion aliens’ fund), 


Clerk hire, 


Treasurer, L. S. Ward, ($1373. 23 officers’ fund), 


New York City. 


Salary of Rev. C. P. Bush, 
Traveling expenses, 
Office rent, $875, and clerk $956, 

Printing, stationery, postage, and incidentals, ; 


Agencies. 


‘Salary of Rev. William Warren, . 


Salary of Rev. S. J. 
Traveling expenses, .. 


Salary of Rey. Daniel Phillips, visiting Welsh 


months, 


Circulars, tracts, postage, clerk ta stationery, and aang 
Traveling expenses of missionaries and others, on agencies, 


Publications. 


Missionary Herald, with salaries of 


editor and agents, . ; . $18,778 26 


Less amount reed from subscribers, $9,709 86 
“for advertising, 5,393 84 


$15,063 70 $3,714 56 


Annual report, $527.53, and distributing, $6.67, 534 20 
General Survey of Missions, 1550 copies, . . 45 57 
Dr. Taylor’s sermon, 3000 copies, 114 30 
Sketch of Secretary Treat, 600 copies, . . 90 00 
Engraving portrait of Secretary Treat, . 100 00 
Miscellaneous tracts and printing, 
Cost of Life and Light, above receipts, 810 %3 


[ July, 


3, 000 
2,500 
1,500 
3,000 
3,075 


3,000 
362 
1,831 
231 


1,250 
225 


2.750 


325 


425 | 


674 


Salary of Dr. Clark ($1373.23 of it from officers’ fund), "= 000 00 
~~ «Mr. Treat ($625 of it charged to publications, and- 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


21 
28 


\ 


$27,941 


29 


5,906 47 
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$33,447 76 
“Care of missionary rooms, $487.59 
Heating, $457.86 ; gas, $30.61 ; 
Repairs, furniture, and insurance, $209.90 ; Lovag 
age stamps, $441.79, . 651 69 
Stationery, printing, and binding, $208 36 ; copy- 
ing, $947.98, . 1,156 34 
Certificates, $183.72 ; lala: sed periodicals, 
$172.28 ; map printing, $49.67 405 67 
Expenses of annual meeting, .. 136 68 . 
— 3,045 44 
$36,793 20 


If we accept this ($36,793.20) as the cost of administration, and 
calculate its percentage on the disbursements of the year ($458,327.17), 


- it brings out.a little more than eight per cent. But this calculation 


is not worth much, as there are, doubtless, other items which would 
more properly be brought into the expense of the business manage- 
ment than into the direct evangelistic work of the missions, such, for 
instance, as the salaries and expenses of mere business agents, whether 
at Constantinople or Bombay—at home or abroad—and which are now 
included, if our impression is correct, in the large aggregates ($15,000, 
$30,000, $50,000, and even so large as has 000,) charged to the differ- 
ent missions. 

But our object now is, not to ascertain the correct percentage of cost 
of administration, but to give the actual salaries and figures, so far as 
we can ascertain then, 

(1.) One point noticeable in the above figures is, that the prudential 
committee vote to each of their home officers $500 more per annum 
than he finds it necessary to draw. Do the committee extend this same 
privilege to each of: their missionaries? and if not, why not—what is 
the ground of difference? The officers are here, near the committee, 
meeting them every week or two; and in case of famine, calamity, or 
special extra need, the committee can vote a special grant, if proper, 
any time. The missionaries are far away. If famine, sickness, or 
suffering comes upon them, months will often intervene before the 


committee can know their emergency. If the privilege of drawing 
and using one-sixth more than the usual salary, is to be accorded to 
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any, does it not seem to be more proper in case of the missionaries ? 
As the committee are apportioning the funds of the churtcles—not 
their own—of course the only question with them is what is just and 
equal to all; no such thing as favoritism is to be thought of. 

(2.) We find no missionary salary stated in the report of this board. 
While laboring many years as one of its missionaries, in India, we 
had occasion to know what the salary then was. 


The salary of a single missionary, unmarried, was 1200 rupees, $600 00 


« missionary and his wife, 870 00 
with one child, 960 00 
“ two children, . 2100 “ 1,050 00 


And so on, with an addition of $90 per annum for each child, to the 
age of 18 years, each missionary having a house rent free. ‘These 
rates may have been modified, recently, but probably not much. 

(3.) Is living, then, three times more expensive in Boston than in 
India? Is it even twice as expensive in Boston as in India? Is it 
any more expensive in Boston or New York, than it is in Bombay or 
Calcutta? Some of the Scotch societies give higher salaries in India 
than in Edinburgh, as we shall see presently. 

(4.) As to a “permanent fund for officers”—what is the occasion 
for this fund? Is there any more need of a permanent provision for 
the officers living here at home, among their own people, than for 
missionaries who go among the heathen? If such a permanent fund 
is desirable, would it not be more properly devoted to disabled mis- 
sionaries and officers? Is this permanent fund for officers provided 
for them because they are more important in prosecuting the work of 
missions? And with no missionaries, what would be the officers’ 
occupation ? 

(5.). When the committee of this board votes to reduce the small 
missionary salaries ten per cent., why do they not reduce their officers’ 
salaries, also? And if they publish the reduction in case of mission- 
aries, for its influence on contributors, would not public notice of 
reduction in case of the officers be equally useful? This board has 
been blest and honored of God, in evangelizing the Sandwich Islands, 


and in its mission churches, at the close of its last fiscal year, reported 
13,435 members. 
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2. Tue AMERICAN Baptist MissionARY UNION (Organized in 
1814.)—In the report of this society for 1877, we find— 


Salary of Rey. J. N. Murdock, D. D., corresponding sec y, $3,000 00 


Rev. G. W. Gardner, D. D., 
five months, 1,250 00 
Salary of Freeman A. Smith, troamater (part from officers’ 
fund), . 38,000 00 
Clerk hire in the s department, 716 70 
Clerk hire in the treasurer’s . 23095 70 
$10,062 40 
Annuities to sundry parties on sums given, ; ee 1,428 50 
Balance of interest paid during the year, , . 1,149 39 
Miscellaneous. 
Rent of rooms, water, fuel, and lights, «$1,997 81 
Repairs, porter, and care of rooms, 447 79 
Postage, telegrams, expressage, .. . 607 69 
Blank books and stationery, taxes and haa 
expenses, 
Three years’ postage on magazine por abroad, 296 06 
Traveling of officers and others, at direction of ee 
the committee, . 134 12 
Life-member certificates, 41 53 
4 $3,912 12 
7 Publications. 
Annual report and abstract, tracts, leaflets, magazines for 
file and distributién, Macedonian and Helping Hand, . . 2,187 96 
District Secretaries. 
Salary of Rev. O. Dodge, . $2,000 00 
Traveling expenses, . , . 203 47 
Rev. J. V. Ambler, 2,000 00 
Traveling expenses, . , . 203 42 
“ Rev. C. F. Tolman, . 2,000 00 
Office and traveling expenses, . . 705 26 
Traveling expenses, . . 3803 03 
Rev. G. H. Brigham, . 1,800 00 © 


Traveling expenses, . 272 46 
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$30,228 O1 
-Salary-of Rey. W.S. McKenzie, D.D.,- . $2,083 26 
Traveling expenses, 306 67 
" Rev. S. M. Stimson, D. D., 1,500 00 
Traveling expenses, 346 78 
“4 Rey. J. B. Simmons, D. D., 3 aiiiate 900 00 
Traveling expenses, .. 68 17 
Traveling of missionaries on agencies, . 424 47 
corresponding secretary, . 115 31 
5,744 66 
$35,972 67 


Salaries moderate, but what lots of them! ‘Taking this sum 
($35,972.67) as the cost of collecting and administering the funds, if 
we calculate its percentage on the disbursements ($242,949.31), we 
find the percentage to be more than 143. This long list of agents 
leads us to raise the inquiry in all kindness, and only in the interest 
of this great mission work : 

Ought pastors to be so relieved of their own duty? Do the 
churches like to pay such agents for doing the work their own pastors 


ought todo? Is this employment of ‘agents a wise measure? Did 


Christ commit the world’s evangelization to a board, and authorize it 
to employ and send out agents for funds, and assume the chief respon- 
sibility of the whole mighty enterprise? or did He rather enjoin this 
upon His church, and make it the duty of pastors and churches to 
both furnish the funds and do the work, using the board, if at all, as 
a strictly subordinate agency, entirely amenable to the church? A 
proper settlement of this question will place every branch of the 
Protestant Church in a far better and more responsible position, in 
regard to this work, than most churches now hold, and will effect an 
equally desirable change in the attitude of some of the boards. 

By the “revised regulations” of this union, the salary of a mis- 
sionary family in Asia, besides a house, is $1000. But those previously 
appointed are continued on former allowances, some as high as $1750. 
A single Jady worker receives $562.50. In European countries sala- 
ries vary from $1000 to $212. The great excellence of the financial 
report of this union is its fullness of detail. Every American and 
European officer, missionary and agent employed by it is entered by 
name, and the amount he or she receives at home or abroad is shown, 
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and also the amount granted for his or her work. We commend this 


_ example to all other boards and societies. They cannot too soon adopt 


this same usage. We deal with light. We aim to pour the full 
light of God’s truth into every dark land, and every dark heart. 
What union hath light with darkness ? 


MEMBERS. 

In May, 1877, this union reported in her Asiatic mission 
sion churches, . 27,437 
In her European mission churches, . 36,008 
Total, j 63,445 


3. MISSIONARY oF THE Episcopan 
CuurcH.—This society claims to have originated in 1818. It has 
three salaried officers, viz., two corresponding and one recording sec- 
retary. The salaries of the corresponding secretaries are $3000 each, 
with $1500 each for house-rent. The recording secretary has $2500, 
with no house-rent. There is one treasurer, with no salary from this 
society, as he receives a salary from the book concern, as its agent, but 
the foreign committee pay a small sum to the book agency for clerk 
hire, on account of the treasurer’s service.. In the fewness of these 
office agents, the economy of this society is worthy of all commenda- 
tion. And yet,as an example of self-denial to missionaries, and to all 
parts of the church at home and abroad, it may be properly questioned 


whether a salary of $4500, ($3000+$1500,) at the headquarters of 


this self-denying work, can serve to inspire the spirit of giving and 
self-sacrifice that must rule in all Christian hearts, if this world is ever 
to be truly evangelized. 

The average pastoral salary of the M. E. Church, including all 
salaries, great and small, is said to be $751.57. Besides, in forming 
an estimate of the comparative cost of administration by different 
societies, the M. E. Eccl. system must be duly considered. How 
many bishops and others are employed constantly in the work of 
supervision, having no distinct pastoral charges, but receiving salaries 
from the general funds of the church? Must not all these salaries be 


charged in the cost of administration, home and foreign? We raise 


this inquiry only with a view to perfect fairness in estimating the 
comparative cost of administration by different societies. We have 
seen something of the workings of this society’s missions in India, 
both in its northern and southern conferences, and are much more 
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inclined to admire the zeal, energy and effectiveness of its workers 
‘than to find fault with anything. 
Of missionary salaries, we have the following statement, viz.: “ In 
Asia, the salaries of native helpers will vary from $25 to $100 each ; 
and in Europe, Africa, Mexico and South America, from $150 to 
$500 ; while American brethren abroad receive from $500 to $1500, 
depending on expensiveness of situation and size of family. There d 
are exceptional cases, in which the salary is greater than that named,” 
&c. ‘This, we confess, would have been more satisfactory if it had 
frankly given both extremes; and still more so if it had given the 
actual details. The members reported in the foreign mission churches 
of this society last November, are— 


In the different countries of Europe, . ; , ik 16,447 
In the other foreign fields, : 6,871 


4. ForeIGN Missionary BOARD OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CuurcuH (North.)—This board was organized in 1837. Some of its 
first officers served without salaries, or on very small ones, less than 
they could readily command in secular pursuits. Their spirit of* self- 
denial prompted voluntary sacrifice in a cause so sacred. 

The salaries now authorized are— 


To Wiliam Rankin, Esq., treasurer, . . $4,000 00 
“ Rev. John C. Lowrie, D. D., secretary, 4,000 00 
“ Rey. David Irving, D.D., secretary, . 4000 00 
“ Rev. F. F. Ellenwood, D.D., secretary, 5,000 00 

Traveling expenses last year, ; . 417 90 

Clerk hire, 3,664 00 

Printing Foreign Missionary, Record, . . 6,191 56 


Postage, stationery, fuel, care of owned oftices, Xc., ; 2,240 12 


$29,513 58 


These last four items are taken from the annual report of this 
board for 1877. ‘The first four are taken from the vote of the board, 
June 4th, 1872, recorded in the board’s MS. minutes. It has been 
said that the above salaries are not always drawn in full amount— 
that some of the officers decline receiving so much. Did we know 
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just how much is declined in each case, we would state it here, that 


_each officer might have due credit. 


But these salaries hold their relation, not only to the individuals 
receiving them, but also to the board whieh votes them; and in some 
minds questions arise— 

(1.) Why does the board vote to any one more than he needs? 

(2.) Does the board vote salaries to the missionaries also, on the 
same principle, a fourth or a fifth more than is necessary? 

(3.) If not, on what ground is the distinction made between mis- 
sionaries and secretaries ? 

(4.) If the members of the board, in their generosity with the funds 
of the churches, think $5000 not too large a salary for a secretary, 
how are they able to decide that a salary of $700 (see Manual, page 
13,) is large enough for a returned missionary, preaching and work- 
ing side by side, often, with the same secretary in New York and 
elsewhere? 

(5.) What must be the effect of such large ‘ollicial salaties on the 
missionaries, and on the weaker churches and poorly-paid pastors ? 

(6.) If the board votes salaries to officers with an eye to individual 
eloquence or ability, should it not adopt:the same principle in case of 
missionaries? If the market value of an officer, or what he can 
command in worldly business, is to be considered in voting his salary, 
why stop at $5000 for a secretary, or at $1080 for a missionary ? 
Could not many a missionary command $10,000 to $20,000 a year in 
managing a railroad or insurance company, or by accepting offered 


positions in India, China and Japan ? 


Waiving the sacred obligation of the boards to study economy and 
use the funds entrusted to them in actual mission work for winning 
souls to Christ, will they tell us how these $4000 and $5000 salaries 
are to incite and foster the spirit and practice of self-denial in the 
churches, and give emphasis to the appeals of these eloquent secre- 
retaries as they plead for contributions to support missionaries, and 
make known the blessed Gospel to the perishing heathen ? 

The salary voted by this board to an unmarried missionary in 
India is $720, and to a missionary and his wife, 2160 rupees, $1080, 
with a house rent free, and about $100 a year for each child under 
the age of 18 years. We have been told the salary is much the same 
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in Siam, China and Japan; though it was but $500 in — till 
recently raised to $600, if we are rightly informed. | | 

The latest report of this board in hand, that of May, 1877, gives 
the sum total of members in its mission dinichis among the Indians, 
Chinese of California and all the foreign fields as 9632. 


5. Foreign MissionARyY BoARD OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
(South.)—“ Salaries and clerk hire, $4125.” 
Here is an instance where the report /wmps salaries. We learn that 
the items are— | 


Salary of Rey. J. Leighton Wilson, D.D., secretary, . . $2,000 00 
Salary of Rey. Richard McIlwaine, D. D., treasurer, , 2,000 00 
Traveling expenses, . 372 40 
Office, postage, exchange and oelating. . . 1,020 91 


$5,518 31 


Of the missionary salaries under this board we have no knowledge. 
The members reported in the foreign mission churches of this board, 


May, 1877, are about 1260. 


6. AMERICAN MIsstonaARy AssocrATIoN.—The work of this 
association is largely among the Freedmen in our Southern States, but 
it prosecutes work also among the American Indians and the Chinese 
immigrants, and sustains one mission—Mendi—in Western Africa. 

Taking its origin in the anti-slavery spirit of 1845, its 31st annual 
report (1877) gives us the following : 


Salary of Rey. M. E. Strieby, corresponding secretary, . . $3,500 00 
Clerk for “ ‘s 720 00 
Salary of H. W. Hubbard, assistant treasurer, . . 2,000 00 
Clerk hire, . 720 00 
Rent, office expenses, stationery, . 2,213 20 
Postage account, 385 53 
Expenses on wills and estates, , ; . 1,271 94 
Annual and anniversary meetings, . 228 80 
Publications, _. . « 4,465 42 


$15,607 00 
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$15,607 00 
Collecting Agencies. 

Rev. C. S. Woodworth’s salary, Boston, ; . $2,479 46 
Rey. Lewis Grant, agent, . 916 66 
Traveling of both, — 714 54 
Rent, postage, stationery, printing, Xc., . 982 33 
Clerk hire, Boston office, 504 00 
Rey. James Powell, Chicago, . 2,475 83 
Traveling expenses, . 635 43 
Other expenses, printing, e., . 287 05 
Rev. James L. Bennett, . ; 319 65 
Traveling of both, printing, &c., ; . 1,259 70 
Rey. O. H. White, D. D., in England, 2,684.66 

— 15,759 31 

| 31,366 31 

Interest account balance, . , ; 6,002 90 


This report gives us no intimation of what constitutes a missionary 
salary ; or, if it does, it escapes our notice. ‘The summary of church 
work among the Freedmen gives— 


Members added during the year, 625 
Total church members, . 4.048 
_ Of the Chinese—giving evidence of conversion,. . . . 85 
Of the Indians—church members, . 37 


7. ForREIGN Missions OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
In AmEeRIcA.—The eighteenth annual report of this board (1877) 
refers its origin to 1859. Rev. J. B. Dales, corresponding secretary, 
$500; William Getty, treasurer, $300. 

We learn that for many years this church made no allowance what- 
ever to these officers. Probably they asked none. But afterwards 
$60 per annum was given to the secretary for incidental expenses. 
Now the two items above cover all expenses for printing, postage, 
travel, offices, &e. Of tlre salaries of missionaries, we observe nothing 


in the report, but happen to know that some of them have salaries not 


less than those of the Presbyterian Foreign Board in India. 
The sums stated above ($500 and $300) are not meant as salaries, 
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_but wholly for incidental expenses. The unpaid services of these men 
deserve the warm recognition of their brethren, and of all who pray ~ 
and give and work for the heathen; but are they not acting on the 
apostolic plan, and furnishing an example which may be imitated with 
great advantage to this blessed work of foreign missions? — - 

At the general assembly of this church, just held at Cambridge, O., 
we observe the following statement was made: 


“The question of salaries of secretaries, treasurers and clerks was 
brought before the assembly by the report of a committee appointed 
last year to adjust the salaries on an equitable basis. It may be stated 
that the highest salary paid to any secretary is $800 per annum, and 
the lowest $200; one receiving none. One treasurer receives $300, and 
others different sums down to $75. The clerks receive: one $100, the 
other $200, and the assistant $25. The amount of salaries for all the 
boards and the assembly is $3300. But small as the amount is, the 
committee propose a general reduction of 25 per cent. _ 

“The assembly is able to carry on its general work with so little 
expense, because it appoints in each presbytery a financial agent and a 
superintendent of missions.” 


This last sentence implies that it is the business of the church to do 
its own work, enjoined upon it by Christ Himself. And the sooner 
this fact is fully recognized by all, the sooner will the work be done. 
The communicants in the mission churches of this board, in May, 
1877, were reported to be 1056. Its interesting mission in Egypt has 
been sneak prospered the past year, and we hope to give a fuller sum- 
mary of all the missions of this board in an early number of this 
REVIEW. 

We close for the present by giving the salary statistics of two Huro- 
pean societies, that we may have them alongside of our American 


boards. One shall be— 


8. THE FoREIGN MIssIONS OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND, known as “The Committee for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, especially in India.” 

On the ninth page of the annual report of this communities we 
notice the statement that “Mr. Thomas Scott has been officially con- 
nected with the mission since its commencement in 1827,” whieh 
leaves us to infer that 1827 was the year of its origin. ) 

We are glad to find in the accounts of this “ committee” much the 
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same fullness of detail already mentioned: in case of the American 


~ Baptist Missionary Union. 


- The name of each officer, missionary, and agent appears, and 
the salary or allowance opposite. The items for printing, post- 
age, travel, offices, &c., are moderate; and, instead of giving the 
figures of the annual accounts in detail, we may best give an idea of 
the financial arrangement of this church for the work of foreign mis- 
sions, by brief quotations. Of Mr. Scott, so long in service, it is 
said : 


“'They have made him, henceforth, ‘honorary and consulting trea- 
surer, with an allowance, while he lives, of 100 guineas per annum, 
payable from the retiring fund, and appointed Mr..Maclagan to be both 
secretary and treasurer, at £150 a year.” 


Report, page 9: 


“The following is the scale of [missionary] salaries, Xe. : 


First two years, £350 [$1,750] per annum. 
Next five “ . 400 2,000] 
“ seven ‘“ 450 [ 2,250] 


“ An additional allowance will be made for stations where the cost of 
living is high. These extra allowances are— 


For Calcutta, , ; . £60 [$300] a year. 


Mofussil stations, where the missionary itinerates on 


Every missionary shall have a house rent free.” 


These extracts make plain the salaries of home officers and the 
foreign missionaries. But the care of this church for its missionaries 
is further shown by its provision for them in declining years. After 
25 years’ service, three of which may be spent in Europe on furlough, 
a missionary may retire, on a pension of £150 ($750) per annum, for 
life. We hardly need ask the brethren of our American boards and 
societies to mark the contrast here. ‘Taking highest salary in each 
case, we have— 
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____ American secretary, $5,000 ; American missionary, $1,080, with house; 
_ Scotch secretary and treasurer, both in one, $750; Scotch missignary, © 
$3,300, with house. | 


It is proper to say that, when deprecating the great disparity 
between the salaries of the secretaries at home and the missionaries in 
the foreign fields, in the answer to the Presbyterian Foreign Board, 
we knew nothing of these rates in Scotland. 

This Established Church of Scotland sustains missions at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, and some other places in India, and has recently 
sent five missionaries to China, and begun a mission at Blantyre, in 
Central Africa; but we fail to find, in the report, statistics giving the 
whole number of church members. Fifty-six are mentioned at one 
point, 34 at another, &c., but no table meets our eye, giving general 
statistics. We commend this point to those who prepare the annual 
report. Nothing can supply the lack of such statistics. 

We introduce but one more society now, and this shall be— 


9. THe Uniras FRATRUM OF THE MorAVIAN CHURCH.— 
Founded in Bohemia by the followers of John Huss, in 1457, and 
generally known as “The Society of the United Brethren.” 

This church sent out its first two missionaries to foreign lands 
when its home colony at Herrnhut, in Saxony, numbered but 600 
souls. At the present time, its home members are less than 27,000, 
though its 333 missionaries and assistant missionaries are found in al] 
parts of the world, having some 15,000 pupils in their schools; and, 
besides 28 native missionaries and assistant missionaries, they have 
1523 native lay assistants and 69,522 converts. Of the 1523 native 
assistants, 1389 have their regular appointments, doing effective ser- 
vice, but having no compensation whatever. Learning this fact, we 
are not surprised to find that most of the missionaries, also, have no 
salaries, but are satisfied with provision for their daily wants, by the 
wardens of the missions. But their children are cared for and edu- 
cated by the society, and disabled. missionaries receive small pensions. 
But what of the management or board—its officers and salaries ? 

The foreign missions are carried on by the church, as such : 


“The general synod elects an executive council, or board of bishops, 
and other ministers, * * to superintend the general affairs of the 
Unitas Fratrum, in the interval between two synods.” 
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This board has its seat- at Bethelsdorf, near Hurrnhut, in Saxony. 
_*Tt-treasurer lives at-Herrnhut, its secretary in-London, England, with 
agents of ‘missions at different points in England, Germany, and 
America. ‘The organization seems to be very complete and effective. 
In the general accounts, these two items are all that indicate expense 
of management, viz. 


Salaries of board, &c.; rents, &ec., ‘ . $7,099 00 


Traveling expenses of members of board ; of agents ; inter- 
est and extras, . 1,853 00 


Here is another instance of aggregating salaries in published 
accounts, but we may presume it is because they are so small, rather 
than because they are large. We understand they are published in 
detail, in local reports; and from headquarters in this country, we 
have the statement : 


“T cannot tell exactly the smount of each salary, but no single 


individual receives more than about $600 per annum from mission 
funds.” 


Can we wonder that generous gifts are constantly coming to this 
society “from friends of the Moravian Missions, not connected with 
the [that] church?” or that God’s blessing rests in such large measure 
on the efforts of laborers so persevering and self-denying? Is not 
the self-sacrificing spirit and practice of this branch of Christ’s 
church inspiring, and spiritually conserving and vitalizing in its influ- 
ence on the whole body of believers, so far as known? And do not 
the large salaries of some of our missionary boards have just the 
opposite effect ?—tending to lower the standard of consecration and 
self-sacrifice in the ministry, the missionaries, and the whole church, 
and to secularize and vitiate, proportionally, this holiest branch of 
Christ’s service ? 

We have here given the salary statistics of only nine of our foreign 
missionary organizations, but these are as many as our readers will 
be able carefully to study and consider, in one number ; and, indeed, 
we should have limited ourselves to half their number, but for the 
convenience of having as many as practicable in close connection for 
comparison and reference. 

The labor of gathering these statistics is great, and the expense not 
small; but if they prove as serviceable to the cause of Christ as we 
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hope they will, we may give more in some future number. Some 


may feel a to aes the anwant receipts, and other statistics of 
of these societies, in connection with the number and salaries of its 
officers. We give these in the more general review of each society. 
Too many subordinate facts divert attention from those of chief im- 
portance, which, in the present case, are the number and salaries of 
the officers. And let it be borne in mind that these two items—nwm- 
ber and salaries of officers—may more properly and more profitably 
be compared with the results achieved in case of each society, than 
with its annual income; and the choicest item of results, viz.—con- 
verts won to Christ—we have given here in each case, so far as 
known. 


ART. XII.--BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


A FULL commentary on the Acts of the Apostles has been preparedin Urdu, 
by Rev. R. Clark and Rev. Imadud-Din, 


Christians under the Crescent in Asia, by Rev. C. L. Cutt, lately returned 
from an official visit to Kurdistan, is being published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 


Hindu ladies in Poona, India, are said to be contributing articles to the ver- 
nacular papers, and in Bengal several vernacular periodicals are written mostly 
by native ladies. 


The Rev. John Wilson, D. D., Missionary of the Scotch Free Church, 47 
years in Bombay, was engaged, at the time of his death, in preparing a very 
elaborate work On Hindu Caste. He had only completed his account of the 
Brahmanical tribes. We hear the work is soon to be published, but whether 
in its imperfect state, or completed by some other hand, is not stated. It has 
been well remarked that ‘‘ no ordinary amount of knowledge of the people of 
Western India lies buried in the grave of the Scotch missionary.’’ Since the 
above was written, the work has issued from the press in two volumes. Vol. 
I, treating of what caste is; and Vol. II. of what the castes are. | : 


The Statistical Account of Bengal, by Dr. W. W. Hunter, published by 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., London, consists of twenty octavo volumes, sold to 
the public ‘‘at the small cost of £5, or $25.” 
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